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MRS. M AITLAND-KING | She is personally the embodiment of common | to the nurseryman for rest. But how rarely 
Nui ea Naw Book on sense, and the hygienic advice which she gives | the mother of a grown-up family can get 


: x in this little book will not lose any of its effect | repose, prolonged for some months, which 
The Hygiene of Womanhood. to those who look upon her portrait and see | given in time might indirectly save years of 
Mrs. Marrianp-Kino is an English lady, but | how well she has herself succeeded in main- | suffering, and in many cases life itself. 
holds an American degree. The medical pro- | taining that appearance to which she gives “« By judicious rest I mean when it ts needed, 
fession in America is very much more free | considerable attention in the course of her | Nature herself teaches when it is necessary. 
than it is in England. Homeopathists, for little volume. A great deal of her advice is [Many women boast that ‘will conquers 
instance, are equally recognised by the law , specially directed to middle-aged women, who, | matter. Remember, Nature never gives her 
with the practitioners of the older , warnings without good reason, and to 
method ;, and there are a good many ———— those who neglect them Nemesis is 
reputable medical practitioners there sure to follow; suffering must come, 
who pursue what is called the ‘“‘ eclectic” sooner or later. 
course of treatment ; that is to say, they ‘« Repose does not mean laziness, and 
glean from the various other systems— the woman who keeps herself on the 
allopathy, hydropathy, homeopathy, strain for long hours together, whether 
massage, electrical stimulation—what- in the interests of toil or pleasure, has 
ever they think best, and apply it in only herself to thank for premature 
individual cases. There is no doubt delicate health, and a worn, aged 
that the rigid lines within which the appearance. Thousands of women, 
medical profession in this country is ' whose lives are in their own hands, 
restricted produce some disadvantages. deliberately, from an exaggerated and 
Mischievous customs, such as the bleed- mistaken sense of duty, from an 
ing and salivating of last century, retain insatiable love of pleasure, or from 
their vogue because all fear to oppose actual inanity and the vacuity of their 
their employment. New methods of existence (widely differing causes, but 
treatment are very slowly adopted, and producing similar effects), gradually 
it becomes even dangerous for the | drift into delicate health, mark their 
ordinary medical practitioner to show faces with wrinkles and lines, become 
much originality or enterprise, so that depressed, and a misery to themselves 
there are some advantages in not being and those who love them, when, by 
the possessor of English registration. timely rest, judicious treatment, the 
Mrs. Maitland-King makes a speciality ‘exercise of self-control and common 
of treating obesity and nervous de- sense, they might have preserved the 
pression, and uses in her treatment health and strength, without which 
chiefly electricity, baths, and diet. there isno real happiness and pleasure 
She says :-— in life.” 

‘*WaTER AND ELECTRICITY, This little book is distinguished by 
according to the mode in which they he excellent moral advice which it 
may be applied, are powerful as- gives. Mrs. Maitland-King thoroughly 
tringents and equally powerful relaxing understands the influence which the 
agents. The treatment may be applied mind has both upon the looks and 
as emetic, laxative, diaphoretic, diuretic, the health. She points out that if 
alterative, tonic, stimulant, sedative, young people allow themselves to 
&c. No drug or combination of frequently feel petulant, sulky, or 
drugs is so extensive in range of passionate, they inevitably make upon 
application or so reliable, and its ad- their faces lines which by and by turn 


ministration may be pleasant and grate- Mrs. MaltLanp-KInNG. into wrinkles and give a fixed expression 
ful to patients of all ages. But for of ill-nature or discontent. Moreover, 


brilliant results the treatment must be carried in her opinion, ought by no means to be | as she truly says, if any outward expression of 
out under the physician’s eye, and this entails content to lose all their good looks. | such feelings be repressed the feelings them- 
considerable expense in fitting suitable rooms, “ Rest is most | selves are more apt to die away: “ Grumbling 
and more time than the ordinary practitioner | EssEnTIAL IN Mipp.e Lire, | gives the features a pinched sour look, vitiates 
can spare. It also involves trouble on the part but the mother who has borne the heat and | the gastric juice, and dries up the secretions. 
of the patient, doctor, and nurses ; it is so much burden of the day for years is the one to whom | These effects are just ‘penalties on those who 
easier to merely write a prescription.” real rest rarely comes. The horse who wins | allow their tempers to be often disturbed ; 
a his master a large sum is put out to grass. The | but, unfortunately, innocent friends and families 

* “The Hygiene of Womanhood.” By Mrs. Dr. Maitland- palms which have adorned and beautified our | suffer too, perpetual raspings induce nervous 


King. Published by G. Pulman & Sons, Thayer-strect, F j 
Manchester square, Nw. Brice 25. houses during the London season must be sent | derangement in them also.” 
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Like every instructed person, she is, on 


physiological grounds, very 
Severe on Ticut Lacina. 

“Any woman can try this experiment and 
convince herself with a tape measure, placing it 
first round the chest, immediately under the 
arms, and then to the lower extremity of the 
lungs. After adjusting the tape she should 
exhaust the air from the lungs, draw the 
measure as close as possible; then inhale, 
gradually allowing the tape to slip through the 
fingers until the lungs are expanded to their 
fullest capacity. The difference in measure- 
ments must convince anyone not wilfully blind 
that lacing habitually violates one of nature’s 
most important laws. Years and years of 
deficient breathing are at the bottom of most 
women’s ‘little health,’ but, of course, they 
will not believe it. The disturbance of the 
functions of the diaphragm is by no means the 
only evil of even moderate lacing. The circula- 
tion of the blood is impeded, and the peculiar 
organisation of woman renders her much more 
liable to injuries seriously affecting her health, 
happiness, and good looks than a man would be 
from the same amount of compression. The 
mystery to me is that women lace at all. The 
slight woman does not need it; the fat, or even 
moderately stout one, is thereby much dis- 
figured. The very expression, ‘small waist,’ 
implies a disproportion. A small waist is one 
too small for the general size of the figure to 
which it belongs, just as a low-pitched or narrow 
room may be too low or too narrow for its 
height. 

‘‘The waist should just be shapely in propor- 
tion to the breadth of the shoulders, and in 
middle age in proportion to the abdomen. 
Many a woman who looks aggressively stout 
has it exaggerated because she will have a 
waist six inches too small for her weight and 
abdominal measurements. Every day of my 
professional life brings it more and more home 
to me that, if all the corsets were burnt, half 
the doctors in Great Britain might emigrate, or 
gain a livelihood in some other more lucrative 
profession.” 

There are both personal and domestic hints 
in this practical little work. We may conclude 
by further quoting one of each class :— 


“THe Evin oF OvER-UsE oF ALCOHOLIC 
STIMULANTS 
amongst fashionable women is a growing evil of 
this era. Dressing-room drinking is a phase of 
our special social life, and unfortunately the 
entering in and progress of this evil is so in- 
sidious, so gradual, that it is hardly observed. 
I would impress on the young that stimulants 
are unnecessary, they cannot create strength. 
A glass of wine that makes a tired girl or woman 
feel ‘jolly’ only increases exhaustion when the 
reaction sets in. Then comes the temptation 
to take something stronger. Some can resist 
the temptation and pull up in time, others 
cannot. The little sips of brandy or glasses of 
champagne eventually lead the taker of them 
beyond her own control, and before she realises 
her danger she has drifted into courses where 
the barriers of safety are passed. The health 
suffers, nerves will give way, and endless evils 
follow. If a tendency to the excessive use of 
stimulants be inherited, then let them severely 
alone, and you will realise they are not indis- 
pensable.”’ 
Sanitation in the home requires 


Tur Arp oF DISINFECTANTS. 


‘Every householder should have a thorough 
system for periodical disinfection and deodorisa- 
tion of the whole premises, inside and out. Per- 


sonally, I approve very highly of the ‘ Sanitas’ 


young folks say, when they think I do not hear. 
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Company’s preparations for public as well as 
private use. Carbolic acid is also of service, but 
its odour is so suggestive of illness, death, and 
melancholy associations generally, that many 


heads of families—mothers especially—cannot 
tolerate its use. I am one of those mothers. 
The odour of carbolic acid and chloride of lime 
is, to me, sickening to a degree. ‘ Sanitas,’ on 
the contrary, is pleasant and refreshing for all 
toilet purposes, and to the olfactory nerves as a 
domestic purifier and preventive of infection. 
There have recently been some important 
experiments undertaken to ascertain the dis- 
infecting and germicidal power of ‘ Sanitas’ 
preparations. Before any substance may 
strictly be considered valuable as a germicide, 
certain conditions must be fulfilled. In the 
case of pathogenic microbes, a substance, to be 
called a germicide or disinfectant, must be 
shown to possess this power, that when the 
microbes are exposed to the substance and then 


introduced into a nourishing medium they 


refuse to grow; and it must also be demon- 
strated that then introduced into susceptible 
animals they are incapable of producing the 
diseases which the same microbes, unexposed to 
the substance in question, do produce. Amongst 
other experiments it was ascertained that the 


microbe of cholera immersed in ‘Sanitas Oil’ 
was destroyed in thirty seconds, in ‘Sanitas 
Fluid’ in siz minutes ; immersed in the fluid of 
50 per cent. strength in sixteen minutes ; of 25 
per cent. strength it required forty minutes to 
destroy the microbes, but they were destroyed. 
Similar interesting tests were made with the 
microbes of various infectious diseases, and 
with equally successful results. 
where even the utmost care to ensure 
cleanliness is taken the use of the ‘Sanitas’ 
preparations is strongly recommended by the 
medical profession.” 


In houses 


Mrs. Maitland-King’s book is in detached short 


chapters. It would be useful if she would write 
a larger, more elaborate, and connected treatise 
on hygiene ; but in the course of a busy practical 
working life it is not easy to find time for a 
‘“‘ monumental” literary undertaking. 


F. F. M. 


Mur Short Sforp. 
LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 


By Mrs. HERBERT ADAMS. 


Yes,I am an “old maid.” That is what the 

I am not so very “old,” as years go, but it 
is quite certain that I shall never marry ; so they 
are quite correct. , 

Once upon a time I should have _ looked 
forward to my life as a very grey and dreary 
thing if I had said to myself what I have just 
written down now: “It is quite certain that I 
shall never marry.” So true it is that, as I 
have read in one of my books—books that were 
once my Robert’s— 

‘‘ All women love love. The hope of a home 
of her own, of a fond husband, and the touch of 
baby fingers stirs early in every maiden’s 
heart.” . 

But now, the Lord, my loving Lord, has so 
filled me with joy and peace in believing, so 
filled my life with the glory of His abiding 
presence, that I have no room for gloom or 
sorrow. I feel no want, though He has taken 
from me all that once I loved most, for in Him 
T have all. 

In another of my cherished books I found one 
day these words— 

We cannot let our angels go; we do not see 
that they only go out for archangels to come in,”’ 
and I said to myself— 

“Why, yes! and a greater than an archangel, 


the dear Liord Himself, has come into my life ; 
so why should I go mourning all my days?” 


Marcu 12, 1896. 


Do you know the blessedness of having a 
message straight from God? As a flash of light 
in the darkness, like health to the sick, and as 
food to the hungry, these words came home to 
me, and the day that brought them was the 
repre of a better life. 

m the evening of that day I went to the 
week-night service at our little chapel. The 
sermon was greatly blessed to me, and this was 
one of the hymns we sang— 


“¢ It is the Lord who gives me all, 
My wealth, my friends, my ease, 
And of His bounties can recall 
Whatever part He please. 


‘¢Tt is the Lord, whose wondrous skill 
Can from afflictions raise 
Matter, eternity to fill 
With ever-growing praise. 
‘‘ And can my soul with hopes like these 
Be sullen, or repine ? 
No, gracious God, take what Thou please, 
To Thee I all resign.” 


And as I sang, or rather as I listened, for my 
heart was too to sing, a great peace came 
into my soul, and overflowed it. I felt as I had 
never felt before, that I was willing for all God’s 
will to be done in me; that for all I had lost in 
my life He had made it up to me a thousand- 
fold by giving me Himself. I said within my- 
self, “‘ Lord, I will praise Thee henceforth; and 
may I show my gratitude by shining for Thee, 
not glooming all my days!” 

When I went to class the next day my dear 
old class-leader said, when it came to my turn, 
“« My sister, I thank God to see on your face a 
look of peace it has not worn for many a day; 
I am sure you have some helpful experience to 
tell us. Will you not glorify God to-day by 
telling what He has done for you?” 

I had been a “dumb member” in class 
hitherto, but I spoke up then, and told of the 
message that had come to me. I told them 
how, when sorrow came, I rebelled inst God, 


and flung away the love and faith He had 
begun in me. I said I had been counting my 
losses, not realising my gains. Then I told of 
the new peace I had found, and of my deter- 
mination to praise God by a stronger faith and 
a brighter life. 

They all knew my story. Briefly it is this :— 

My mother died when I was born. My 
father was a grave, severe man, from whose 
teaching I learned rather to fear and dread God 
than to love Him. I suppose my father loved 
me, but he never said so. I had no playmates, 
so my childhood was lonely, and even sad, for 
I longed—aye, even craved and prayed for love. 
And so I grew up, quiet, wistful girl, full of 
unsatisfied desires, and lonely, still as in 
my childhood. 

Perhaps that made the joy that came to me 
when I was just nineteen the sweeter and 
more wonderful. 

It was on my nineteenth birthday that I first 
saw Robert Allen, and that fell on a Sunday, a 
lovely Sunday in June. Father and I had gone 
to chapel for the evening service, expectin 
nothing unusual; but when the preacher sti 
up to commence the service it was a stranger 
that we saw. 

‘As soon as his voice was heard in reading out 
the first hymn I think a solemn hush came over 
us all. It was a beautiful entreaty for the 
power from on high—the Holy Spirit’s presence. 

‘“‘ Spirit Divine, attend our prayers, 

And make this house Thy home ; 
Descend with all Thy gracious powers ; 
Oh! come, great Spirit, come tee 

His voice was so solemn, so fervent, so quiet, 
that I felt in the first moment that the prayer 
was going to be, somehow, answered, that some 
more than earthly presence was about to draw 
near. 

The preacher was very young, his face was 
grave and pale. I have heard since the expres- 
sion, “white with gazing,” and that just 
describes Robert Allen's face as it appeared to 
me that night. It was the face of one who 
daily looked upon Christ and tried to copy Him. 

Oh that in an one should have ever given 
his love to me ! 

The whole of that service was most vivid, 
most beautiful to me. When we stepped out of 
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the little chapel, after it was over, I remember 
I looked at the dusty roads, the houses, the 
hedges, in wonder that they should be common 
, and houses, and hedges! For a short 
space I had been in an exalted state, where 
nothing was common. 
I went home to pray that God would make 
me good and pure, and different from my old 


Then Robert came to my father’s house; 
came again and again, and at the end of six 
happy, glorious weeks, weeks which were as six 
years, for the great love that grew up between 
us, he came to say good-bye, for his holiday was 
over, and he must go away. 

He came to say something else too. We 
went into the en in the twilight. The dew 
was falling, and the tall white lilies were sending 
out their sweetest odours. And then Robert 
told me that he loved me, and asked me to be 
his wife. ; 

I said, ‘“‘I am not worthy. You are so good, 
and I—I only wish to be good, I have not yet 
learned how.” 

“Darling!’’ he said, ‘“‘we will help each 
other. Katie, will you go with me to India, to 
work for God there ?”’ 

And I could but say, ‘“‘Oh! Robert, if you 
want me, I will go with you anywhere.” 

Over in the hawthorn tree the nightingale 
was singing a love song for us, while we stood 
to listen. 

So, as I thought, my future, bright and bliss- 
ful, was settled. 

All that autumn and winter I stitched away 
at my wedding clothes, for we were to be 
married in the early spring. Sweet thoughts 
and hopes made the time one of such happiness 
as I had never even dreamed possible on earth, 
and my happiness was the holier and purer 
because now I was seeking earnestly, as I had 
never done before, to please God and to become 
more like Him. 

A fortnight before the tenth of April, which 
was to be our wedding day, Robert came down 
to see me, and make some final arrangements. 

How happy we were as we talked of that day 
which would unite us forever, and of the joy of 
working together. Not a shadow appeared to 
dim our hopes, or to warn us of what was 
coming, and I am glad, thankful, that it was so, 
that we parted thus, in perfect peace, in perfect 
love, in perfect hope. 

Ten days later came the terrible blow. Ican- 
not speak much about that. My Robert had 
died a fitting death. A little child, ‘‘ somebody’s 
darling,” was in the road, a crowded thorough- 
fare, in danger, and my Robert ran to the rescue. 
He was knocked down; a wheel passed over his 
pody, crushing the life out of that noble, tender 

eart. 


God only knows the history of those weeks 
and months. But then came rest and peace; 
and now I can rejoice in this sweet thought— 
our life together is only postponed for a little 
while. Some day I shall go to him, and we shall 
spend eternity together. 


THE FORCE OF PRAYER is cumulative. At first 
there seems no answer, but there has been an 
answer. God has heard. A little grain 
of strength, not enough to be conscious 
of, has been given in one way or_ other. 
A friend has come in and grasped your 
hand; a text has stolen into your mind, you 
know not how. Next morning you wake with 
the old aching at the heart, but the grain of 
strength has kept you alive, and so it goes on, 
hour by hour, day by day, prayer brings its tiny 
sparks of light till they orb into a star, its 
grains of strength till they grow into an anchor 
of the soul; the answer to prayer is slow, the 
force of prayer is cumulative.—S. A. Brooke. 


Our lives are songs: God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure ; 

And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever the rhyme or metre ; 

And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


WHAT IS THE IDEA OF A| 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN ? 


Ir may be well to quote here the document 
issued by the Executive of the American 
‘* National Council of Women,” to explain what 
is the idea on which that organisation is based. 
It is so clear and concise that it may conduce 
to a better understanding of the matter than 
is at present apparently gained :— 
1. What is the National Council of Women ? 


An organisation composed of National 
Associations. 


2. What is its object ? 

(a) To make better known to the general 
public the magnitude and variety of woman's 
work for humanity. 

(b) To avoid the multiplication of organisa- 
tions each with some one special object. 

(c) To bring together women of all lines of 
work. 

(d) To give the united influence of all these 
women to such general lines of work as all 
can heartily agree upon. 

83. Who are eligible to membership ? 

(a) Organisations of women which are 
national in either scope or value, and 

(6) The women of National Organisations 
composed of both men and women. 

4. How many organisations now (1894) com- 
pose the Council of the United States ? 

Seventeen. 

5. What is its constituency ? 

More than 700,000 women, members of the 
organisations which form the Council. 

6. Can an individual become a member of the 
National Council ? 

No. Its members are organisations. In- 
dividuals may, however, become Patrons of 
the Council. 

7. Who may become a Patron ? 

Anyone whose name is satisfactory to the 
Board of General Officers may, by payment 
of one hundred dollars (£20) become a Patron. 
8. What are the privileges of a Patron ? 

A Patron may attend all meetings of the 
Council, public and executive; may propose 
questions; may join in all discussions ;-may 
serve on committees, and be entitled to receive 
all printed reports of Proceedings of the 
Council, but may not have a vote. The 
names of the Patrons appear on all printed 
documents of the eure immediately after 
those of the officers. 
9. What is the membership fee for an organi- 

sation ? 

One hundred dollars (£20), payable every 
{*-ee vears, or thirty-three dollars and 
‘ “sty. aree cents (33 dols. 33 cents) annually. 
lu. Are any assessments made ? 

No; there can be no assessments made for 
or by the National Council of Women upon 
the organisations which form it. 
11. How can an organisation whose funds are 

contributed for a special purpose pay its fee? 

By securing a contribution for this purpose 
from a few of its members who may be 
interested in thus broadening its relations and 
influence. 

12. When and where was the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States organised ? 

At Washington, D.C., in 1888, at the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the first ‘* Woman’s 
Rights’ Convention, held in Seneca Falls, 

- N.Y., in 1848. 

13. How many lines of work are represented 
by the seventeen organisations now forming the 
Council ? 

Seven; Religious, Philanthropic, Educa- 
tional, Professional, Social Reforin, Moral 
Reform, and Government Reform. 

14. Was it formed to further Temperance or 
Woman’s Suffrage ? 


No. 
15. Can it in any possible way be made to do 
so? 
No. Each organisation in membership has 


only two votes, no matter how large or how 
small its individual membership. The Coun- 
cil could no more be committed to Temperance 
or Woman's Suffrage than it could be committed 
to the tenets of the Free Baptist Church 
or to Kindergartening because the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Free 


1€8 


Baptist Church and the International Kinder- 

garten Union are members of the Council. 

16. But does not a large organisation have 
more votes than a small one ? 

No. Just as each of the United States, 
regardless of size or population, has two votes 
in the Senate of the United States, so each 
member (organisation) of the National Council 
has two votes in its deliberations. 

17. In what way is an organisation benefited 
by entering the Council ? 

(a) Chiefly through bringing its work before 
much larger audiences than it can ever do 
working alone. The public meetings of each 
organisation attract the attention of only 
those interested-in its objects, while the 
Council Triennial Meetings bring together 
audiences composed of energetic women work- 
ing along all lines. 

(b) The newspapers, through the Associated 
and United Press, give immensely larger 
reports than they ever do to meetings of 
single organisations. 

18. How often does the Council meet ? 

Triennially for great public meetings; 
annually for business. 

19. What kind of business does it transact 
annually ? 

Its Executive Committee takes action upon 
the lines of general work, and the year fa es 
the Triennial, in connection with the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements (of which the Execu- 
tive Committee is a part), arranges for the 
great public meetings. 

20. What are its lines of general work ? 

.(1) Equal Pay for Equal Work; to secure 

a law requiring our National Government to 

make no distinction of sex in the payment of 

its employees. 

(2) Divorce Reform; to secure the appoint- 
ment of women upon all State Commissions 
(now consisting of men alone) working to 
change existing Divorce and Marriage Laws. 

(3) Dress: to promote the discussion of 
woman’s dress, and arouse public sentiment 
favouring greater attention being paid to health, 
freedom, and beauty in the dress of women. 

(4) Patriotic Teaching: to introduce this 
into the public schools of the land, and favour 
the exercises of the day beginning with a 
salute to the flag. 

21. Has the Council ever officially expressed 
itself upon other subjects ? 

Yes; in favour of equal educational advan- 
tages for men and women, including the ad- 
mission of women to already existing insti- 
tutions of learning; the provision of equal 
opportunities of industrial training for boys 
and girls; the admission of women to equality 
with men in the church work of the different 
denominations; and the demand for an equal 
standard of personal purity for men and 
women. 

22. Does the National Council interfere with 
the special lines of work of the organisations 
which form it ? 

“ The Council has no power over 
the organisations which constitute it, beyond 
that of suggestion and sympathy; therefore, 
no society voting to enter this Council shall 
thereby render itself liable to be interfered 
with in respect to its complete organic unity, 
independence, or method of work.” (Article 
II. of Constitution of National Council of 
Women.) . 

23. What are Local Councils of Women ? 

Organisations of certain cities, which bear 
the sune relation to the city associations of 
women that the National Council does to 
National Associations. 

24. What relation do Local Councils bear to 
the National Council ? 

No official relation at present, but at the 
<xecutive meeting of May 7th and 8th 1894 
it was decided that they may send representa- 
tives to the next Triennial of the National 
Council. The official standing of such repre- 
sentatives und the terms of the affiliation 
between the Local and the National Council 
are to be determined upon before the coming 
winter, by correspondence with the members 
of the Executive Committee of the National 
Council. 

25. When and where is the next Triennial of 
the Council ? 
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BRITOMART. 

By R. L. Gorton. 
ArTHEGAL begs for pardon, as if he had been 
warring against a goddess, but Britomart at first 
will not eerr and wishes to pursue the contest. 
Then Glaucé intercedes, and Arthegel, lifting 
his visor, reveals the face of the Knight, of the 
mirrour. Then Britomart stands confused. 
She cannot lift her spear against him or speak 
reproachfully. She does not grieve at her 
defeat, and ade ay oH who has hitherto despised 
the thought of love, becomes enamoured of 
Britomart. After having won forgiveness, he 
pursues his suit, and she in due time consents. 

The lovers have little space for enjoyment of 
their new-found happiness. Arthegal has a duty 
to accomplish, Britomart joins Sir Scudamore 
in a search for Amoret (who has been lost in a 
forest). Arthegal is the Knight of Justice ; his 
task is to release the damsel Irena (Ireland) 
from the giant Grantorto (Sedition). Accom- 
panied by his Squire Talus, he ap roaches a 
city peonles by Amazons. Here they find a 
crowd of women dragging a knight to the gallows. 
Rescuing Sir Turpin, they learn that, being 
defeated by the Amazon Queen, he chose to die 
rather than to live in dishonour. Rhadigund is 
a fierce, relentless virago. She forces those 
knights whom she has conquered to wear a 
woman’s dress, and to perform the meanest 
work; to degrade themselves in their own self- 
respect. Now she comes forth from the city 
and challenges Sir Arthegal with these con- 
ditions. 

‘“‘ That if I vanquish him he shall obey 
My law; and ever to my lore be bound. 

And so will [, if me he vanquish may.” 

Rhadegund fights with blind rage ; Sir Arthegal 
merely defends himself, finally stunning her by 
a blow on the helmet. With gentleness he 
kneels, and unlaces it. As he does so the 
memory of the lady knight, the true woman 
whom he loves, rises before him. With pity in 
his heart he drops his sword; Rhadegund, re- 
covering consciousness, sees him unguarded, 
and, void of generosity, takes him captive. 
The giant Talus, ‘“ of yron mould,” would 
rescue his master, but Sir Arthegal will not 
allow it. 

‘© So was he overcome, not overcome.” 

Thus, through his own chivalry, he becomes 
the cruel woman's slave, his sword is broken, 
and he is set to spin with a distaff. 

Rhadegund tempts him with promise of royal 
honours if he will forget Britomart, but despite 
his degradation and misery he will not yield to 
her temptation. Darkness deepens about him, 
and despondency prevents his power to escape. 

Six months pass before Britomart hears of 
the disaster from the faithful Talus. Though 


a | 17 to March 2 1895, at Metzcrottle 
Music Hall, Washington, D.C. 

26. What part do the members of the National 
Council (the organisations belonging to it) have 
in the public meetings ? 

The evening sessions, which are open to 
the general eae are devoted to the pre- 
sentation of the work of the members (organ- 
isations) of the Council, each to arrange its 
own programme, subject to the approval of 
the Committee of Arrangements. 

27. To what are the day sessions of the 
Triennial meeting devoted ? 

To the discussion of questions of general 
interest in the lines of work represented by 
the members (organisations) of the Council. 
28. To whom are the day sessions open ? 

(a) To the President and one Repre- 
sentative from each of the organisations 
forming the Council. 

(b) The General Officers of the Council. 

(c) The President and one Representative 
from each Local Council affiliated with the 
National Council. 

(d) The Patrons and Members of Standing 
Committees of the Council may participate in 

' the discussions, serve on Committees, «c., 
but may not vote. 

(ec) As Witnesses of the Proceedings, the 
officers of the International Council of Women, 
of which the National Council is a part; 
delegates from National Councils of other 
countries; the fraternal delegates from 
National Organisations not in the Council; 
the members of all organisations in the 
National Council. 

29. Will organisations not affiliated with the 
National Council be invited to present reports 
of work in the next Triennial as they were in 
1891 ? 

No. They will be invited to send fraternal 
delegates with greetings. 

80. Is this National Council idea confined to 
the United States of America ? 

No. Since the organisation of the National 
Council of Women of the United States in 
1888, National Councils have been formed in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, the constitution 
of whose “ L’Union Nationale des Femmes” 
is very similar to that of our Council, Canada 
(1898), and Germany (1894). In_ Italy, 
through the efforts of Signora Fanny Zampini 
Salazar, and under the patronage of Queen 
Margherita, the first steps have been taken 
toward forming an Italian Council of Women; 
and the King of Siam has, through the Royal 
Commissioner of that country at the 
Columbian Exposition, officially communi- 
cated to the President of our own National 
Council (who is Vice-President-at-Large of the 
International Council of Women) his desire 
that a Council of Women be organised in his 


lished. Britomart, with noble self-restraint, 
subdues her grief, thinking more of her knight's 
honour than of her aching heart. 

Once more she fastens on his breastplate 
bidding him God speed. / 
‘‘ Full sad and sorrowful was Britomart 

For his departure, her new cause of grief, 
Yet wisely moderated her own smart, 

Seeing his honour which she tendered chief.” 

We do not read how Merlin’s prophecy was 
fulfilled, or when or where the lovers met again, 
but we may believe that both these noble souls, 
being true to themselves and their vocation, 
would find reunion “beyond the veil,” if not 
below with earthly crown and sceptre. 

Let us take Britomart as the type of a noble 
woman, considering briefly the nature of her 
character. ‘She is termed the Lady Knight of 
Purity, but it seems to me as if courage were 
the key-note of all her qualities. 

She has the courage to learn, the courage to 
dare, and the courage to follow her ideal to the 
end. Possibly this very courage springs from 
that purity of heart and motive that takes 
away all fear from danger and gives her faith in 
Heaven and a sure hope of triumph. ‘“ My 
strength is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is sal 

The ebon spear which none can resist is this 
perfect straightforwardness and directness of 
motive. She knows no vacillation or subtle 
arts of deceit, which are the wiles of the weak, 

From childhood her faculties have been 
trained, so that in womanhood she is wise in 
the knowledge of her days; she has learnt self- 
discipline, so that her generous impulses or love 
of action do not lead her astray. She meets a 
man as his equal in intelligence and skill. 

Her education and association have inculcated 
a love of things noble, and a devotion to duty. 
The vision of the Ideal quickens her soul. She 
receives the blessing af God upon her work, 
puts on the armour of righteousness, and travels 
in the company of the Knight of Holiness (the 
Red Cross Knight). 

She exercises her powers, not for her own 
advantage, but in succouring the weak and 
delivering the sinful. Though the times are 
evil, men have fallen from the truth, and even 
the Red Cross Knight is worsted in the contest, 
she comes to restore faith in purity and 
righteousness. 

Though fearless and resolute, her affections 
are deep and constant. Her love is true, and 
tender, and self-sacrificing. It is a spiritual, 
not an earthly passion, which looks for its 
perfection beyond ; it is subject to the demands 
of honour and duty. Hence the Knight of 
Justice is her true helpmeet. 

She is misjudged even by those she has 
helped, and mistaken by her own knight. 
Such is the case often in modern life. The 
women who feel a stfong compelling voice 


country. f he d t waste h within urging them to pursue some new vocation, 
81. What is the relation of a National to the ag Sil wapesia, bolymresoliiie: pi <b aig: or to lift up their voices against tyranny and 
International Council ? sets forth determined to velanne Sir Arthegal. lust, are thwarted and misrepresented, meeting 


Fach National Council is an integral part 
of the International Council, and in the de- 
liberations of the latter is represented by its 
President and one delegate. é 
$2. What are briefly the advantages of the 

Council Idea to womanhood and humanity ? 

“Greater unity of thought, sympathy, and 
purpose’? among women who “find inspira- 
tion, breadth, and release from limitations ”’ 
through the respect they learn to feel for work 
differing radically from their own, yet like it 
in its purpose for the betterment of the evil 
conditions under which humanity labours to- 
day. 

x The Council Idea, both National and 
International, is the climax in the organisation 
of the moral forces of society by women.” 


with slander and ridicule for their portion. The 
world, like silly Scudamore, mistakes their 
motives, and gives ingratitude for their services, 
and those for whom they have risked life and 
reputation repeat the silly parrot-cry of home 
duties and a woman’s sphere. Let the women 

ioneers therefore learn from Britomart to 
fistel to the voice of conscience alone for their 
guide, and to despise the world’s detraction. 
** Be bold.” 

Yet a distinction must be made between true 
courage and rashness, or blind self-will. It 
must be remembered that half of courage is 
endurance, and that a skilled general does not 
unnecessarily expose himself or his forces. 

Only Britomart’s especial weapons can carry 
her through the flames ; she must watch and 
wait before she can wrestle with the Enchanter. 
Amoret is led on by curiosity; she has not 
acquired self-control, therefore she is in constant 
peril, and always needing rescue from a stronger 
spirit. Rhadigund is no woman, but a fury, 
entirely unsexed. She obeys no law but her 
own selfishness, and pride of power is her 
incentive. She and Amoret act as’ foils to 
Britomart. There are some women calling 
themselves ‘‘ advanced” who seem to imitate 
the vices of men, without learning inanly 
generosity and chivalry. Their use of liberty 1s 


She has many adventures on the way, dangers 
both moral and physical, but her faith is strong, 
and a vision in Isis church gives her promise of 
success. She pitches her tent outside the 
Gates of Amagone, and defies the queen to 
single combat. Rhadegand wishes to make her 
former conditions, but Britomart refuses to be 
bound except by the laws of chivalry. 

A desperate combat follows, finally Britomart 
cleaves the queen’s helmet, so that it “ empiercged 
to the very braine.”’ 

The Queen is slain, and Britomart enters the 
town unmolested. She releases all the captive 
knights, but when she approaches Arthegal she 
turns her head aside ‘“abasht with secret 
shame.” She cannot bear to behold the 
degradation of her knight, nor that he should 
feel that she has witnessed his disgrace. Then 
it is her joyous task to bring Arthegal forth to 
light and liberty, she decks him anew with 
armour from the Amazon’s spoils, and, now 
that her task is ended, she lays aside her sword 
and spear, and resigns her sovereignty to 
Arthegal. 

Here Spenser’s story might close, hot with joy 
bells and feasts and tourneys to signalise the 
union of the true hearts. Yet again there is 
separation, Arthegal’s quest has yet to be 
accomplished till the reign of justice is estab- 


ee 


“WE recognise the virtues,” said Aristotle, 
“by doing the act; we become builders by 
building.” And it is only by discharging the 
duties of citizenship that women are to become 
acceptable citizens.—E. B. S. 


; x * 
THost who are ruled by law should have the 


power to say what shall be the laws and who 
the law-nakers.— William Lloyd Garrison. 
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for an indulgence of self, instead 
service of mankind. Their ideal is low, they 
savour more of the Amazon Queen than of the 
Lady Knight. 

But in Britomart we find purity of soul, 
unflinching courage, an enthusiasm of devotion 
to her cause; and with this she has the beauty, 
grace and tenderness of the house-wifely woman, 
a knightly generosity, and the finer instincts 
which we term chivalry. 

B Wherever she goes she finds work for her 
mind and her cause; she never fights in vain, 
and her beauty of character inspires men with 
faith in holiness, and to strive anew for 

s“ , . . ~~) «that divine event 

_ To which the whole creation moves.” 

* The pee of woman's influence and action 
is every day enlarging; fresh means are granted 
for education of her powers and for service of 
mankind. Still more need, therefore, there is 
for increase of discipline and self-restraint, even as 
purpose and moral strength and fervour are 
required. The Giant Grantorto is still abroad, 
and the wiles of Busiranne are potent for evil to 
the weak and presumptious. 

To conquer with Britomart, we must train 
ourselves, we must watch and keep vigil as in 
the Enchanter’s castle. Let us equip ourselves 
—as did the lady knight—with righteousness of 
cg sincerity of heart, and purity of life. 

+ us fight unflinchingly in the cause of truth 
and justice (not for the cause of woman alone, 
but for all mankind), and if need come let us 
surrender our heart’s dearest at the call of duty, 
as did Britomart. 

The world around us asks our help, and each 
can render it according to her ability. <¢8#C* 


¢ So let our love be better for our work, 
And still our work be better for our love ; 
And each commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born.” 


MESSRS. D. W. NEWHAM’S 
FEATHER BEDS. 
LINCOLNSHIRE has been famous from time im- 
memorial for its ducks and geese. In the very 


earliest accounts which exist of England, Lin- 
colnshire is termed “the aviary of the land.” 


Thousands of wild fowl were living in Saxon 


times in the Fen country and thriving on the 
grass which grows so abundantly, together with 
other vegetation that flourishes there so plenti- 
fully and is specially suitable for their suste- 
nance. The natural result of this special 
capacity for producing birds in the region has 
been that Lincolnshire has always been famous 
for the industry of the preparation of feathers. 
By far the most important firm now engaged in 
this business is that of Messrs. D. W. Newham 
& Co., Boston, Lincolnshire. They have every 
appliance of steam and machinery for purifying, 
picking, drying, weighing and packing feathers, 
and they supply wholesale a large number of 
beds. Some years ago they determined to ex- 
tend to the general public the advan- 
tages of supply without the aid of the mid- 
dleman; and, through the medium of the 
post, samples of the feathers, and of the ticks in 
which they are placed, are sent off in large 
numbers each day, and a great multitude of 
orders are executed by rail, beds and pillows 
being sent carriage paid in this manner without 
any difficulty to the purchaser. The feathers 
are purified by the aid of steam without any 
chemicals; about 100 tons a year being dealt 
with. The business is now an old one, and its 
extensiveness shows the general satisfaction 
which is given by the goods. Although they 
are not the actual manufacturers, Messrs. New- 
ham supply also bedsteads and wool and hair 
mattresses. Samples of their feathers and ticks 
which are written for are sent free, and need 
not be returned ; but our readers must be care- 
ful to address—Messrs. D. W. Newham & Co., 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


By Vireinia D. Youna. 

Tue rock on which many women go to pieces 
and refuse to join us is that woman's suffrage 
means “‘mannishness.” So far from it, one of 
our weightiest reasons for asking the ballot is 
that the difference between men and women is 
so great, and in the nature of things must con- 
tinue so great, that it is oe for men 
really to represent women. hy, the men of 
one village would be wild if officials from another 
were hoisted over them, yet the men of any two 
towns can exhibit far greater homogeneity than 
men and women of the same household. 

Each craft and profession among men forms 
associations for protection of its interests. How 
much more should women, between whom and 
the now dominant sex there are differences 
incomparably greater than those between 
lawyers and farmers, or various classes of men! 

I conceive that the greatest obstacle now in 
the way of the triumphant establishment of 
woman's suffrage is in the mental attitude of 
women themselves. They doubt and fear, and 
‘fear and doubt. Fear paralyses the nerve 
centres and poisons the blood, and weakens the 
mind. We plead, argue our cause with our 
brother man, then let in a painful doubt or a 
whole flock of fears, and our state of mind is 
instantly reflected in his, and he laughs at us, 
and puts our petitions into the waste basket. 

‘“‘ For thoughts are things. 

They follow the law of the universe; 
So they speed o’er the track 

And bring to us back 

Whatever went out of our mind.” 

Professor Drummond describes the habit of 
the Hexmit Crab, which, with perfect insouciance, 
sits itself down in the enjoyment of other crabs’ 
labours, and will not work itself by the stretch- 
ing out of a foot. It seems to have the easiest 
kind of a time, and other crabs that have to 
work envy it its completed house built by some- 
body else. But, look you, that crab is reckoning 
without its hostin a way that shall result in its own 
utter impoverishment and undoing. The organs 
nature has given it, it is too lazy to use, and so 
those idle limbs wither and fall away, as in the 
economy of great Mother Nature every idle and 
useless thing drops off. The Hermit Crab suffers 
a vital deterioration, and, by a cheap expedient 
to secure ease, loses the power of independent 
exertion to which it was born. 

God has given us women minds to think with, 
hearts to feel with, and if we loll away all the 
precious hours, live on sweets provided by 
another, and fail to exercise mind and body, we 
become the nonentities some men accuse some 
women of being. 

Recent experiments in the laboratories of the 
psycho-physicists, notably those of Prof. Elmer 
Gates, of the Smithsonian Institute in America, 
demonstrate that fear and doubt, envy and 
jealousy, create actual chemical products in the 
body most injurious to healthful life. These 
scientists declare that disquieting and distressful 
mental states not only affect the person possessed 
by them, but radiate from that person a negative 
atmosphere, .repelling and antagonising those 
she meets. 

Do you know that in the nerves at the finger 
tips of the blind are tiny cells of the identical 
gray matter found in the brain? The blind, by 
thinking through their fingers, draw the gray 
cineraceous matter thither. And we too, if we 
hate enough, will enlarge our faculty of hating, 
just as by loving we enlarge our power of loving. 

These being facts of nature, how important to 
the success of our great cause that we cultivate 
faith and love, as the mightiest of compelling 
forces, as holding in their holy of holies the 
magnetisin of concerted wills, which makes the 
music of the spheres! 


WE often excuse our own want of philanthropy 
by giving the name of fanaticism to the more 
ardent zeal of others.— Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 


TakINnG the staff of reason, woman goes down 
the steep bank of labour to the deep water of 
suffering. If she does not reach the land of 
Freedom, her body will help make the bridge 
over which the entire human race will cross to 
that land.—Olive Schreiner. 
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By Dr. ALFRED J. H. Crespr 
(Of Wimborne). 


vor still continue to fancy that the 
this great Association is a mere farce, 


Such is not the 
Captain Amyatt E. Amyatt, of 
the distinguished Chief Constable 


endid force under his command “ will have 


obtained his certificate; and not long ago 
148 of the Dorset constables had passed satis- 
factorily through at least one course, many 
through two, and a fair sprinkling through three. 
Mr. Samuel Harris, the energetic young Chief 
Constable of Wakefield, holds the work in the 


same high estimation. He got up a most 
ome meeting at Wakefield, presided 
e Mayor, and attended by Lord 


over by ti 
Bishop Walsham How, and Arch- 


Milton, M.P., 


deacon Donne, on Jan. 31st last. I had the 


pleasure of addressing that meeting, and the 
of our efforts was that we formed a Centre 


of the Association there. Had I not a very 


high opinion of the value of the work being done 


I should not leave my practice to address distant 
too, at much expense to myself. 
Let me give a few cases that must interest 
The other day a Dorset con- 
stable, whom I was examining, told me that he 
had given valuable first aid in five serious cases 
of late, and he added satisfactory details which 
showed that he was dealing with actual facts. 
Other constables whom I have examined have 
been equally successful and useful. In Hants, 
a few weeks ago, a candidate gave me full 
particulars of six cases in which he had shown 
great judgment and knowledge. 

Another case is even more anugeenyss and 
will particularly interest all people connected 
with women’s work. Seven years ago I ex- 
amined a bright, clever young schoolmistress. 
Last year I was told, on re-visiting that town, 
that this girl had, not long before, in the absence 
of all the resident doctors, saved the life of a 
young child who had slipped in the street and 
cut the brachial artery. The schoolmistress 
had, it was remembered, got her ambulance 
certificate, so she was sent for, as the doctors 
were out, and without delay or et eg put 
on an extemporised tourniquet, and kept the 
child alive till the doctors came and tied the 
vessel several hours later. One of the doctors 
himself told me the story, so that it does not 
rest on the authority of the lady alone. I have 
little doubt that hundreds of lives have been 
saved by ambulance pupils, and that valuable 
assistance has been given in some hundreds of 
thousands of cases. Ought I not to add that 
the insight which ambulance pupils, when they 
have been well taught, get into the structure 
and functions of their own bodies is most sug 
gestive and interesting ? 

My experience is a large one. I have had 
the pleasure of giving nearly forty gratuitous 
public explanatory lectures, and of writing not 
fewer than sixty articles on the subject, and 
wherever I go to speak or lecture I ain delighted 
to learn that ambulance pupils have given 
valuable help, and now and then I hear of cases 
in which life has undoubtedly been saved. My 
testimony is unprejudiced, as I am not an 
official of the Association and draw no salary 
from it, while my public work for it is wholly 
unpaid. I mention this reluctantly, and only 
because some of my professional brethren fancy, 
and do not hesitate to say, that I am in receipt 
of large remuneration ; the truth is, the Asso- 
ciation finds it hard enough just to pay its way, 
and has no funds wherewith to pay lecturers 
and writers. 


— naa 


Ir is considered suitable and proper that 
women should think, and write, and be teachers. 
As soon as these things are admitted, the 
political disqualification has no principle to 
rest upon.—John Stuart Mill. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By rue Aurtxor or “Supper DisHEs FOR 
PEOPLE WITH SMALL Mzans,” ETC. 


As I am now writing on the subject of economi- 


cal, good and easily-made dishes for such meals 
and supper, I 
will first give you the receipt for a cold meat 
petising, and very 


as breakfast, lunch, ‘“‘ high tea,” 


dish that is cheap, most 4) 
handsome in appearance. You will find it v 
suitable for any of the meals I have mentioned, 
as well as for a cold dinner on Sunday. 


GALANTINE OF BEEF. 
Take a piece of the skirt of beef about twelve 


or fourteen inches long, and lay on it six or 


eight thin slices. of bacon, ham, or salt pork, 
three hard-boiled eggs cut into slices, to 
three quarters of a pound of sausage meat (or, 
if more convenient, the “Australian potted 
meat,” a recipe for which was given in the 
Woman’s Sienat for February 27th), the grated 
rind of a lemon, or a piece of candied lemon peel 
chopped very fine, a teaspoonful each of salt, 
pepper, finely-chopped parsley and onion, a 
pinch of ground nutmeg, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar, and sprinkle over it two teaspoonfuls of 
vin Roll it up, and sew it together both 
the side and ends, bind it well with some string 
or tape; put it into the baking jar with three 
quarters of a pint of water, a “ astille de 
legume” (or browning ball, whic 
grocers keep), a tablespoonful of chop 
onion, a teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, alf 
a teaspoo of pepper, two spoonfuls of vine- 
gar, a piece of mace, and two cloves; bake for 
our hours, or longer if the meat is not perfectly 
tender. Take out the roll of meat very carefully, 


put it on the dish it is to be served on, place a 


small dish with a weight on it on the top of the 
meat to press it together. Now add half an 
ounce of gelatine that has been previously 
soaked in cold water to the liquor in the 
jar, and a couple of teaspoonfuls of Tarragon, 
chili, horseradish, or any other flavoured vinegar 
you may prefer. Cover over and cook for half 
an hour or until the gelatine is quite melted. 
When the galantine of beef is very nearly cold, 
take off the string carefully and pour over the 
meat very slowly some of the liquor just warm. 
Pour the remainder of it through a fine sieve 
into a basin, when quite cold cut it into pieces 
and place them on and vyound the galantine. 
This is a superior and handsome cold dish. A 
very tasteful addition to the decoration is some 
hard boiled eggs cut into quarters, a small 
lettuce cut into prettily-shaped pieces, and some 
small pickled gherkins or capsicums. 


EGG AND BACON PASTY. 


For the paste, put half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder into a quarter of a pound of flour, rub in 
three ounces of butter, lard, or dripping, and work 


3 ‘up with Me sufficient water to make a light ’ 


dough. Boil four éggs hard (10 minutes) pr vaem 
into cold water, then take off the shells, cut the 
eggs into slices, and thet into dice. Cut three 
ounces of cooked bacon, or ham, also into dice ; 
now mix in @ quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
half teaspoonful finely chopped onion, a pinch 
of nutmeg, aud ground mace. Roll out half 
the paste and line a greased pudding plate with 
it. Put in the egg mixture, roll out the other 
half of the paste, and put it on as a cover, 
ornament the edges of the pasty prettily, and 
bake from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

It is truly a great boon to country house- 
wives to have our modern resources in the way 
of food stored in their pantry, which they can 
fall back upon in cases of emergency. Eggs 
‘ou always will have, no doubt, so that the egg 
pasty just given you will find very useful in 
this respect. If you have no cooked bacon 
handy, you can cook a slice quickly, either in 
the oven or frying pan. Canned meat, fish, and 
fruits are, I consider, most invaluable as resources. 
None, however, in my estimation are so good as 
the tinned kidneys; they are not too much 
cooked, as some of the other meats are. Some 
friends arrive, you want to show them hospitality 
in some form, you have eaten up nearly all you 
had in the house in the shape of meat at early 
dinner; now comes the comfort and ‘‘ Friendly 

Help” of the butcher, fishmonger, and fruiterer 
in your pantry. 


all good. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


You take down a tin of kidneys, open it, and 
i It is 


turn out its contents into a jar or basin 


ee gee to do this with all the canned 
as directly they are opened the air 


oe to affect the tin and its contents in a 
deleterious manner. 


eatables, 


KIDNEY GRILLARDS. 
Mix up two ounces 
with a teaspoonful 


mus 

salt, pep 
mace an 
into two pieces, roll 
mixture ; put two or 


over all, and 
ten minutes. 
KIDNEY AND BACON ROLLS. 


This you will find exceedingly useful as 
slices 
ht inches 
o, but it 
Mix up a_ teaspoonful 
each of finely-chopped parsley and onion with 


an emergency dish. Cut six thin 
of uncooked bacon about six or ei 
long (cooked bacon or ham will 


is not so good). 


an ounce of bread crumbs; add a pinch of nut- 
meg, pepper, and grated lemon rind. Sprinkle 
the bacon with it, put a kidney on each slice, 
with a few drops of vinegar, and roll it round. 
Tie the rolls up securely with a piece of thread, 
and bake them in a hot oven, or heat in the 
frying pan, for 10 or 15 minutes. Serve either 
hot or cold. 

The following tarts make an exceedingly good 
emergency or 

A LENTEN DISH. 
Boil three eggs hard, shell them, and chop them 
up, with one ounce of bread crumbs, half tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped onion, one teaspoon- 
ful of finely chopped parsley, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper; add one teas oonful of 
sugar, and two-each of vinegar an anchovy 
sauce, mix all up together. Line six large patty 
pans with some of the following paste :—A half 
a pound of flour mixed with half a teas nful 
of baking powder, 3 ounces of butter, lard, or 
dripping, and sufficient water to make a light 
dough. Put a sixth part of the egg mixture 
into each pee pan, and put a piece of butter 
the size of a large nut on each, cover them over 
with the rest of the paste, and bake for about 
half an hour. These are good either cold or 
hot, and are excellent with a salad. 


Emiry De VERE MatHew. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 
By Lucie Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘Good Form,” ‘‘ Modern Etiquette,” 
‘s Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


CARDS AND CALLS. 


THERE is a distinction between leaving cards and 
calling, and some ladies Keep a very strict debtor 
and creditor account in this respect. A call 
must be returned by a call, and a card by a 
card, and if a lady were to return a first call by 
simply leaving cards, without enquiry as to 
whether anyone was at home, it would be taken 


ag a hint that she did not wish to continue the 


acquaintance. There are a great many occasions, 
however, on which it is feasible to leave cards 
without asking if the lady of the house is at 
home, and it may be useful to note under what 
cireumstances this is right. 

It is correct to leave cards after any kind 
of entertainment, with the exception of a garden- 
party, when this civility is not exacted, as it 
might be necessary to drive miles in order to 
fulfil it. Cards should be left within a week 
of any other kind of entertainment ; in fact, 
the correct thing is to leave them the next day. 
No one would ask to see the hostess in this case, 
it can be easily understood that she would be 
too tired to receive visitors the day after a ball, 
and the house would be more or less at rest. So 
the visitor does not ask if anyone is at home, 
she simply gives her cards to the servant, saying, 
‘for Mrs. So-and-so,” and departs. Cards 


of bread crumbs 

each of finely-chopped 
pear gr Beep and pickles, a teaspoonful of 
flour, a quarter teaspoonful each of 

r, and sugar, and a pinch of ground 
nutmeg. Split the kindneys (say 12) 
each half in the crumb 

three pieces of fat on the 
dish they are to be baked and served in, arrange 
the kidneys in a pyramid upon it, put some 
pieces of butter over them, throw a few currants 
bake in a hot oven for about 
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would be left after a bachelor party—just in the 
same way, & married lady would leave cards for 
herself and her husband, when she was out 
driving next day. It would not be sufficient to 
leave cards only if the entertainment had been 
a dinner—in this case it is always proper to 
ask if the lady of the house is at home. An 
invitation to dinner is a greater compliment 
than an invitation for any other kind ok enter- 
tainment, and it implies greater intimacy, and 
gives more trouble to the hostess. For all these 
reasons, it is right to ask if the hostess is at 
home before leaving cards. 

If the at home day occurred within a week it 
would be better to call on that day, but it would 
not be correct to wait for it if it was too far 
ahead. Many people merely leave cards after 
a dance, but it is nicer to pay 4 call if possible, 
as this sort of entertainment gives the hostess a 
great deal of trouble, and it is civil to go in and 
talk it all over with her afterwards, and tell her 
how much you have enjoyed yourself. In point 
of fact there is far more calling than used to 
be the case before the institution of at home 
days. Visiting is so much more agreeable now 
that one has the certainty of finding the hostess 
at home, so one naturally chooses the at home 
day whenever possible. 

Cards of enquiry may be left during the 
illness of a friend; they may either be Tet in 
person or sent by a servant. It would be ve 
improper to send them by post. ‘To enquire ’ 
is penerally written on the top of the card. 
Cards are left in person after a bereavement, 
and, “ With sympathy,” is generally written 
above the name. When the family feel equal 
to receiving visitors again, they send out cards, 
“With thanks for kind enquiries.” en an 
invalid becomes convalescent, cards of ‘‘ Return 
thanks’ are sent out in the same way. 

P.P.C. (to take leave’’) cards form another 
instance of an occasion on which cards may 
be left without paying a call. It is optional, in 
fact, whether a call is paid or not under 
these circumstances. If the lady has time to 
pay a call she does so, and leaves her cards on 
the way out; but if she is too busy to stay it 
will be quite sufficient to leave cards. It is 
necessary to leave P.P.C. cards before any long 
absence, as otherwise one’s friends might be 
much inconvenienced by receiving no answer to 
their invitations, etc. 

People may commence leaving P.P.C. cards 
within a fortnight of their departure. It is a 
very great tax on people who are busy with 
their preparations for going away, and personally 
Ican see no valid reason against these cards 
being sent by post. Professional people are 
obliged to send their P.P.C. cards i and 
I believe that society folk will gradually follow. 
This is a strictly utilitarian age, and any fashion 
which makes in the direction of saving time is . 
always eageriy followed. Jt would show & 

eat want of feeling to send cards of enquiry 
iy ost when a friend was ill, but this does not 
apy to the sending of P.P.C. cards to acquaint- 
ances, which is a mere matter of formality, and 
an affair of mutual convenience. At present 
there are very few occasions on which cards 
may correctly be sent by post, but I often think 
this rule will have to be somewhat relaxed as 


time goes on. 
Oe 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


. 


By Mrs. E. L. Cuamperuain, F.R.H.S. 
GETTING THE LAWN IN ORDER. 


Ox what a climate is ours! I have friends who 
harp on this perpetually, and, as a rule, I close 
my ears to the cuckoo-cry. NowIcan but echo 
it; for, of all people, it is trying to the ener 
to have April temperature together with March 
dust im early aap hy and then a relapse into 
mid-winter at the end. 

A neglected garden is being put in order under 
my supervision, and the man at work there is 
most anxious to get on. Although he could not 
dig the border, or roll the lawn, yet he fondly 
imagined he could take up some edging-tiles 
that have to be removed. is could not have 
been done without many breakages, so I had to 
stop him for the present. And this little 
episode reminds me to say that it is not wise to 
try and force on work in frosty weather, it does 
more harm than good. 

The getting in order of lawns will be a task 
more troublesome than usual this spring, for 
worms have been working all through this mild 
winter, and in sheltered places the grass has 
not been altogether at a standstill, so that with 
a rough surface and ‘“‘tussocky” verdure the 
appearance is unkempt enough. The frost has 
temporarily stopped this work also, but when 
the thaw comes it should be taken seriously in 
hand. Hard and frequent brushing with a stiff 
besom must be resorted to, sufficiently hard to 
scratch the soil, as a harrow does; then steady 
rolling after each time. Do not be in haste to 
mow. Someone asked me if they could not 
have their lawn mown in mid-February ; it 
would have been certain ruin to the grass had 
they done so. 

Where the grass is poor a sprinkling of good 
lawn mixture (Sutton’s is best) should be given 
towards the end of March or beginning of April 
for the south of England, not till April in the 
north. Over this should be a thin coating of 
fine crumbly loam, and both must be rolled 


well and firm, after which precautions should 


be taken to prevent birds eating the seed, and 
humans from walking over it, for six weeks to 
come. 

If the soil is very poor sow guano with the 
seed; or, if using Sutton’s mixture, do as that 
firm prescribes—spread the ground with loam 
and their “lawn manure” first, rake and roll 
firm, sowing the seeds ten days later. 

Should the weather be very dry after sowing 
the grasses watering must be resorted to; but 
this presents difficulties, a great deal of work, 
and the trampling over the springing seeds. 
If the lawn can be sprayed over with a hose 
well and good; but, if the watering must be 
done by hand, boards must be laid here and 
there for the operator to stand on. Their 
regular, even pressure will not do the harm 
that footsteps will. 

The keeping off of birds is as necessary in town 
as in country, for of all those that relish grass 
seeds the ubiquitous sparrow is foremost. Dogs 
and pedestrians may be kept away by laying 
branches over the ground, but these have no 
meaning to the sparrows. I think the best 
defence against their inroads consists of threads 
of black cotton, fastened across from one side 
to the other. They don’t see this till they come 
in contact with it, and the sudden shock alarms 
them, and makes them keep their distance for 
some time. 

Newly-sown grass must be mown with the 
scythe for the first few times; and this should, 
if possible, be used to every lawn when mowing 
first reeommences in the spring. 

A common fault of the jobbing gardener is to 
‘set’ the knives of the machine too low, so 
that they shave the lawn bare, instead of 
shortening the grass. This process ruins the 
lawn, by killing the finer and more delicate 
grass, tearing some literally up by the roots, 
and leaving bare patches, between which only 
the coarser kinds are left. Many a time the 
seed or the sower is blamed for what really is 
the fault of the mower. 
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KINDERGARTEN PAPERS 
FOR MOTHERS. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES AT 
HOME. 


Pea Work.—The materials required for this 
are peas which have been soaked in water for 
about twelve hours, and bundles of sticks, like 
those used in sticklaying—these must be cut 
into lengths according to-the lesson to be given, 
and pointed at each end. The having been 
soaked are Bee soft enough for the child to 
insert the ints of the sticks. As the 
per easily split, the child must first be shown 

ow to put the stick in—he must not insert it 
between the two seed-leaves, as he is apt to do, 
but at the side, so the first exercise will 
consist in learning how to put peas on 
at each end of the stick; next he will 
join two sticks by means of a pea, either in a 
straight line, or to form the three angles, just 
as he did in the sticklaying. With three sticks 
he can make a long line, an angle with one long 
side and one short side, and a triangle. Next 
come the square, the oblong, the rhomboid, 
&c.; then a square with the diagonals put in, 
and outlines of solids, as a cube, a pyramid, a 
prism. 

Objects may be made, such as chairs, tables, 
beds, ladders. 

For a chair eleven sticks would be needed. 
First, make a square with four sticks and peas, 
into each pea put a stick which has a pea at one 
end—these are for the legs. Stand this square 
stool on its legs, and make the back of the chair 
by joining two longer sticks at right angles to a 
shorter one and then inserting the free ends of 
the long sticks into two of the peas of the stool. 
This occupation is specially good for the 
teaching of geometry. 

CaRDBOARD MopE.L.Linc.—This is an occupa- 
tion suited for the older children of from seven 
to twelve years. The materials necessary are 
paper-cardboard, not very stiff, the kind which 
stationers call “pulp board,” compasses and 
rulers, scissors and penknives. 

The cube should be the first to be made, 
being the most easy. The child should make it 
in paper first, so as not to waste the cardboard 
in cases of mishaps. Show him the cube, and 
let him help you make a drawing of its six 
sides; then Tet him make the same drawing on 
his paper according to measure, and cut round 
the outer edge. This should (for a cube) be 
shaped like 3 lotiee CO 

Directions for a Cube.—Rule a line six inches 
long, at each end of this draw a line two inches 
long, and at right angles to it, from these two 
lines draw two other lines each two inches long ; 
next draw two lines of six inches each, making 
right angles with the last drawn, then join these 
lines with a line two inches long. Cut round 
the outer edge with the scissors. From the 
ends of this letter T mark off each of the two 
inches, and where these marks occur half cut 
through the cardboard with a penknife in order 
to bend the cardboard up to form the cube. 
The edges must then be sewn together with 
silk or wool. Proceed in the same way for all 
the geometrical solids. 

For a triangular prism, rule a line 6 inches 
long, at right angles to it a line 4 inches long, at 
one end make an equilateral triangle with sides 
2 inches long, and another on the opposite side 
—these triangles are for the top and bottom. 
For a square pyramid draw a square with 2inch 
sides, and on each side make an isosceles 
triangle, cut round these triangles and half cut 
through the sides of the square, bend up the 
four triangles and sew the sides together. An 
hexagonal pyramid is made in the same way, 
only having a hexagon instead of a square as 
the base. 
Cardboard furniture for dolls’ houses can very 
well be made by the child after the practise 
afforded with the geometrical work. 

Fest unp TREU. 


Action.—How shall you learn to know your- 
self? Not by contemplation, but by action. 
Strive to do your duty, and you will soon discover 
what stuff you are made of.—Goethe. 


advertisement without giving a reason. 


In 
your 
close 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—BSixpence per insertion for the first 
words ; four insertions for the 


four 


replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 

e advertisement, and nothing more. 


and post. Wew 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
Will be direct between. yee: bom Postcards will not be 
orwarded. 


This column being set a: for the use of private persons 

who: wish to Sr a es rect traders’ ad- 

ee sciegas wi rnana br unr mnlen oc oncinares aeraneet, 
en by us w: an es or exc! 

or to any remittances lorwanded 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

‘0! protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the tg Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Pets. 


D, 108. Young Poodle Bitch for sale, healthy, 
splendid coat, by champion dog “ Noble,” 40s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C, 106. REFINED home in village near London, 
specially suitable to lady in smpny with 
Christian work; high, bracing. One guinea weekly. 


Wanted. 


W, 108, Wanted old English or Foreign Postage 
hank Stamps, loose or in collections, for cash. Wo 
ers. 


W, 109. mall, Strong Table, for bedside; or, 
“ breakfast-in-bed” table. 


ANTED “Woman at Home” for 
October, 1895, in good condition. 


W, 111. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 10. F'OR SALE.—NSingle Daffodils, 150 for 
1s, post free. Double Daffodils, 50 for 1s., 
post free. 


E, 110. "0 exchange ‘ Lady’s Pictorial,” a few 


days old, for “Queen” or ‘¢Gentlewoman.” 


F, 111, ARTIST has small oil paintings, original 
landscapes, to sell cheap. Approval. ; 


, Dress. 
A, 187. MNAILOR CLOTH Dress piece, dark 


brown check, unobtrusive, nice soft stuff, 10s. 


A, 188. DEES, violet, trimmed jet; fashion- 
able make; little worn ; length front 40 inches, 
waist 30. 


A, 189. BONNET (almost new, fashionable), 


brown straw, 
magenta flowers, 6s. 6d. 


trimmed brown ribbon and 


Sorrow.—A sorrow comes upon you. Omit 
prayer and you fall out of God's testing into 
the Devil’s temptation; you get angry, hard of 
heart, reckless. Kut meet the dreadful hour 
with prayer, and the paralysing, embittering 
effects of pain and sorrow pass uway; a stream 
of sanctifying, softening thoughts pours into 
the soul. You pass from bitterness into the 
courage of endurance, from battle to victory, 
till at last the trial dignifies and blesses your 
life—The Force of Prayer. 


a 4 Fi 


Wuen thy heart is heavy, think on Him. 
And when thy need is greatest, call on Him. 
Hold fast God’s promise, and remember this, 
Christ will not fail thee. 

}‘‘ The Disciples,” H. K. King. 
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THE INCREASED NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


Ir is a popular thing at present for a 
Ministry to spend money. As economy is 


always tiresome to public servants, even 


though it be demanded by the public, it 
cannot be reasonably expected that this 


virtue will be exercised when it is also 


unpopular. There is, accordingly, little or 
nothing to choose between the two parties 


in the House of Commons as to the expendi- 


ture on most Governmental expenses, and 


in particular as to that on war preparations. 


Yet a mere glance at the ever-increasing 
expenditure on such preparations indicates 
that there is something wrong. Ten years 


ago nine millions of pounds per year for the 
supportof the Navy wasconsidered sufficient. 
Only three years ago (1893-4) the annual 
estimate had risen but to fourteen millions ; 
the next year it was suddenly increased to 
over seventeen millions; the estimate for 
1895-6 became over eighteen and a half 
millions; and now, amidst an almost 
unbroken chorus of popular applause, in 
which the Liberal journals share with the 
Governmental ones, and the voices of but 
one or two individuals are heard crying in 
the neglected wilderness against it, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty claims an in- 


crease on ordinary expenditure to bring the 


annual amount up to twenty-one million 


eight hundred thousand pounds ! 


| In addition to this, there is a supple- 


mentary estimate of a million to add to the 
sum voted for last year; and capital ex- 
penditure of thirty millions on shipbuilding, 
works of defence at ports, and the like ; 
in short, a grand total is being lightly voted 
away, some to be paid by the people of to- 


less a sum than fifty-five millions of pounds. 

This total is so appalling that it is prac- 
tically not to be realised. The millions 
become a mere phrase. It is, however, 
very practical to ask ourselves what there 
is in our circumstances, or in those of the 


so large a sum, in the course of a few years, 
as there has been made to our annual ex- 
penditure on this branch of our military 
preparations? Why, if thirteen millions 
sufficed five years ago, if fourteen millions was 
enough three years ago, are we now to fix 
upon our industry the burden of an annual 
twenty-two millions? The 


and untrammelled advocates, of this ex- 


| penditure, is that the older estimates were 


not sufficient. But on what grounds is this 
statement made? By the simple method 
of considering what is spent by other 
nations on their naval forces, and how 
many ships and men they maintain, and 
then arguing that itis needful that England 
shall have at least as many, both of ships 
and men, as would outnumber any two of 
the other Powers combined. As a fact, we 
do at present considerably outnumber any 
two other Powers in all but those great 
masses of costly structure, line-of-battle 
ships. Even in them we have enough to 
meet any probable combination ; for in- 
stance, England has in all, either ready or 
soon to be ready, fifty-two of these monsters, 
while France has thirty-four and Russia 
seventeen, or together, one less than Eng- 
land. Germany and the United States— 
to name together two Powers that surely 
can never be expected to combine against 
us, but that are inevitably associated in 
our minds by the recent simultaneous 
occurrence of troubles between them and 
Great Britain—have, Germany twenty- 
three more or less ready, and America 
eight, so that we are easily first still in 
numbers. In the smaller ships, that would 
probably bear a great part of the brunt of 
the fighting, those known to the naval world 
as ‘‘ armoured cruisers,’’ England has 137 as 
against 86 for France and Russia together, 
and as against 50 for Germany and the 
United States together. In other ships, 
torpedo boats, dispatch boats, and the rest 
of the small fry, we have 174, more than 
all four of the other Powers named above 
put together. It should be added that all 
these figures, in every case, represent 
ships in preparation as well as ready, and 
that there is this much excuse for this 
method of judging our needs, that the 


other Powers will all be more nearly equal 
with us when all these ships are com- 


day and more by those of to-morrow, of no 


world at large, that justifies the addition of 


immediate 
answer of the advocates, the triumphant 
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pleted than they are at this actual moment ; 
but still, as given above, so far as numbers 
go, we shall remain, when all now begun are 
finished, more than a match for at least any 
two Powers, from the point of view of 
numbers alone. 

But is this a proper, a rational, a states- 
manlike way of considering what we ought 
to have? Where is this plan to reach its 
termination? Let us place ourselves in 
the position of a foreign Power, and regard 
the naval supremacy of Great Britain 
from the point of view of somebody else 
than herself; should we not feel the over- 
whelming naval superiority of this country 
as a standing menace, and decide that it was 
needful to make efforts to be more nearly 
on a par with her? Of course we should. 
The view that we take of ourselves, as a 
non-aggressive, placable, reasonable nation 
is by no means shared by the rest of the 
world, who fear and mistrust us as much 
as we can fear and mistrust their power. 
And this is precisely what does happen— 
an extension of our expenditure, an 
increase to our power, is followed by an 
increase on the part of rival nations. It is 
in exactly this way that our naval expen- 
diture has piled up, and will continue to 
pile up, till the people insist on considering 
what is the proper amount of our insurance 
expenditure on war preparations on some 
more rational basis than a mad race amongst 
Governments for supremacy of outlay. 

The new burden is not even incurred 
under any special stress. Naturally, it was 
at first thought that the increase resulted 
from the recent foreign complications. 
But it is now known that the estimate 
was made last September. Neither the 
Transvaal raid, with the German Emperor's 
offensive interposition, nor the bellicose 
attitude of the President of the United 
States, could then have been foreseen. The 
estimate was a mere general rivalry. 

There is no end to this plan. The states- 
men who can think of no other way than 
this are no better than a merchant's wife, 
who is for ever increasing her household 
expenses in order to impress her neighbour 
over the way with her wealth ; the neigh- 
bour following suit, to be again surpassed 
by her rival, till both the husbands are 
embarrassed to find the money to pay for 
the foolish competition. Some day there 
must be a limitation of armaments, for 
nothing can be more foolish than the game 
now being played of out-bidding each other 
in expenses on the part of the rulers of the 
different civilised States. England is the 
strongest on the sea, the richest in material 
wealth, the safest in her insular position. 
It should therefore be England that should 
begin negotiations with other Powers for 
such a sensible arrangement. But so long 
as the more easy and simple course of 
voting away the resources of the people 
continues to be hailed by the nation as the 
highest idea of good government, and the 
last word of wise statesmanship, there can 
be little hope of any Government taking the 
trouble of even considering a better plan. 
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WATCH TOWER. 


A MOVEMENT of considerable importance to the 
cause of women’s trade unionism was given a 
definite form at a meeting held on March 4th in 
the rooms of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
At the invitation of the league a number of 
delegates from the various London trades in 
which men and women work together assembled 
to formulate some practical scheme of co- 
operation. Representatives were present from 
the following unions :—West-end Tailors, East- 
end Tailors, Jewish Tailors, Boot and Shoe, 
Electrical, French Polishers, Furriers, Gas 
Workers and General Labourers, Jute Workers, 
Clerks, Brush Makers, Mat Makers, Match 
Makers, L.C.C. employées, Printers, and Dress- 
makers. The chair was taken by Mr. George Ship- 
ton—a consistent friend of the women’s cause for 
many years past, and representative of the 
London Trades Council. A resolution was carried 
affirming the need of concerted action among 
men’s unions for the furtherance of better 
organisation of women in all trades, and 
especially in those where women compete with 
men. A further resolution, proposed by the 
representatives of the West-end tailors, pledged 
the delegates of various unions to active support 
of the movement. A committee was formed of 
delegates from the men’s unions, who will report 
during the present month on the nature and 
extent of the support which the various trade 
unions in London are prepared to give. 


The Oxford Congregation on March 8rd voted 
upon the question of the admission of women to 
the B.A. degree, and decided against it by 215 
to 140. Other resolutions are to be submitted, 
the first of them to the effect that women who 
have kept the residence and passed the examina- 
tions which in the case of men would qualify 
for the degree shall receive a diploma to that 
effect, signed by the Chancellor. The friends 
of women’s education would accept this with 
some satisfaction, but, should this also be 
refused, they are not prepared to agree to the 
other compromises that have been proposed, 
but would prefer to have the entire matter 
shelved for the present. The debate upon 
these further resolutions takes place just too 
late to be reported by us this week. Next week 
the arguments that have been adduced both in 
regard to Oxford and Cambridge degrees will 
be summed up here, and the ultimate decision 
of Oxford will then be known. 


* 


As regards Cambridge, the proposal which is 
to be voted upon there this week is only the 
first step of the appointment of a committee to 
consider the matter. What will be done at 
Cambridge, however, is much more important 
than the action of Oxford, simply because 
Cambridge has always been the pioneer in 
this matter, Oxford being somewhat tardily 
dragged after it, and not having given at any 
time the extent of recognition to women 
students which Cambridge has allotted. 


A series of important decisions elucidating 
and explaining the new Married Women’s Act 
were delivered last week by the two Judges of the 
Divorce Court. The Act provides that appeals 
shall be made to the Divorce Court from the 
magistrates’ decisions. The most important 
point that was brought up was whether the 
Act is to be considered as retrospective. All 


over the country the objection has been taken 
by solicitors that no conduct on the part of a | 


SIGNALS FROM OUR husband toward his wife that took place before 
the passing of the Act could be brought under 
the notice of the Court. The magistrates, as a 
rule, have upheld this objection, the practical 
result being that where a wife has left her 
husband before the 1st of last January, in 
consequence of his ‘ persistent cruelty,” she 
could not claim under this Act. 
the Divorce Court, however, have decided that 
the Act is retrospective; so that a wife who 
left her husband before the 1st of January in 
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The Judges of 


consequence of ill-treatment at his hands has 
her remedy under the Act, as well as one whose 
case has arisen since the date at which the Act 
came into force. This is a most important 
decision, and all my readers who have relatives 
on the Bench or engaged in the practice of the 
law should ask them if they have noticed the 
report. ; 

An even more important point has not appa- 
rently been brought before the Judges for 
decision. In a case heard before certain local 
justices, where a wife had obtained an order 
under the previously existing law, the husband 
claimed that the new Act coming into force, 
and “repealing” the previous one, had made 
all orders granted under the old Act so much 
waste-paper. The justices concurred in this 
view, and refused to enforce the old order. This 
would be a truly lamentable result of the 
passing of the Act, if it were confirmed by the 
Upper Court. There is not, however, the least 
likelihood, in my opinion (such as it is worth), 
that the Judges would take this view; and it is 
much to be hoped that if such a decision is 
given again by any local justices, means will be 
found to carry the case into the Upper Court 
for an authoritative decision. 


It is not so easy as might be wished to retain 
in full perfection the sense of male superiority 
in view of such cases as those revealed to us by 
the ‘World’s Great Marriage Association” 
case. One knows not which to marvel at most 
—the vanity of the men who supposed that 
marriage with them was worth hundreds a 
year, or their cupidity in being willing to sell 
themselves in this manner, or their stupidity in 
believing that the world is full of wealthy women 
who cannot get husbands. They had nothing 
to give, on their side, except their own noble 
selves. There was the aged widower of sixty, 
with a grown-up family, who even in the witness- 
box assured Counsel that he believes himself 
‘still as attractive to the ladies as ever’’; the 
widower with seven children, who is by trade a 
house-painter, and expected a wife with an 
income of £250 per annum ; the Scotch forester, 
who earns eighteen shillings a week, with 
extras of about six shillings more, who valued 
himself at £500 a year; and soon. Love, it 
seems, was never even the pretended reason 
for seeking the services of the Association ; the 
men did not want wives, they were seeking a 
fortune and putting a tremendous value on their 
own charms. 


What a mistaken idea must have been 
ingrained by cheap jokers into the average male 
mind as to the desire of women to get married, 
and the difficulty that they find in doing so, 
before such grotesque instances of male vanity 
could be so general as this case shows them to 
be! Marriage is, of course, to young women 
generally a far more important matter than it 
is to young men, because it is the way in which 
(if they have not a profession) they have to 
settle themselves in life. The work and 
responsibilities of a matron are what most girls 
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look upon as their natural occupation, their 
means of support, and this gives the chance of 
marriage to them quite a different character 
from what it has to a man. But this is the 
business point of view: when the woman has 
money, or even a money-making profession, this 
additional importance vanishes, and at the same 
time she becomes aware that it is perfectly easy 
for her to marry as soon as she pleases. Every 
woman who has private means can easily find a 
husband, and so can every woman who has a good 
wage-earning occupation that she can carry on 
after marriage. The visions of the imagination 
of the poor deluded victims of the Marriage 
Association—crowds of women with thousands 
of pounds at their untramineled command, who 
have to go to agents to find men willing to 
marry them and share in the enjoyment of 
the income—are but a mirage! 

On another page of the same daily paper in 
which we have been reading about these foolish 
men, we may read the evidence in the St. 
George’s election petition : about the canvassers 
who did not know what -was the view on Home 
Rule of the candidate for whom they canvassed ; 
the voters who were turned from the vote they 
intended to give by unworthy considerations ; 
the ‘superior beings” as to whom the Judges 
at last said wearily, “cannot we have someone 
to give evidence who is better educated” ? And 
it becomes difficult to endure with fitting 
equanimity the recollection that one and all 
of these men have votes, on the entirely 
irrelevant ground that they are males, whilst 
we have no voice in the settlement of the plans 
and principles that we are to be governed under, 
because, forsooth, we, as women, are not their 
equals. Surely it behoves every educated and 
intelligent woman to make an effort to have her 
vote received to counterpoise this dead mass of 
ignorance and foolishness. 


* 


Of course, there are plenty of women who 
are also unfit for the vote; the point is that 
there are no intelligent and educated persons 
excluded except women, and that the most 
highly cultured and wisest of them are excluded 
on the sole ground that their sex in itself places 
them in a lower and less competent category 
than the most excessively contemptible members 
of the other sex. Though men be as ignorant 
of any sort of book-learning as devoid of know- 
ledge of the world, and morally low, to them 
the vote is committed before any women. 


* Ee x: 


How sadly poor is still the standard of instruc- 
tion and intelligence of the voter of the poorer 
class may be gleaned from the returns of army 
enlistment. Only sixty-five per thousand of the 
recruits of last year are described as “ well- 
educated ” while some hundreds cannot read 
and write. This is deplorable after a quarter of 
a century of the Education Acts. It is more 
deplorable when it is remembered that the most 
highly educated women are lower in the eyes of 
the State than these helpless ignoramuses. 
After a few more years, perhaps, we shall have 
an education test, of a simple kind, for the 
franchise, and women be allowed to meet it 2s 
well as men. 


Here is one more instance of the extreme 
ignorance that is now our master :— 

“Dr. Westcott, the coroner for North-East 
London, held two inquests at Shoreditch, on 
the bodies of persons who had died suddenly 
from natural causes. A jury of 19 working 
men were sworn in, and at the conclusion it 
was found that only six out of the 19 were able 
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to write or sign their names. The coroner’s 
officer ed to fill in the names on the 
inquisitions, to which the jurymen appended 
marks. The first man was named Benjamin 
Gonolay. The officer: How do you spell your 
surname? The juror: The same as everybody 
else does; there's only one way of spelli 
Benjamin. The officer: Yes, but the surname 
The juror: Benjamin, I told you once. Are 
you deaf? The officer: Yes, but the other 
name? The juror: How do I know? I tell 
ou I can’t write. My son knows, but 
ain’t here. There’s only one way 
of spelling Benjamin. The officer: all aight: 
sitdown. The juror: You're very thick-headed ! 
I told you p. enough the first time. The 
next juror said his first name was ‘ Dick.’ The 
coroner’s officer: You mean Richard, I suppose? 
The juror: No, that’s my son; my name is 
‘Dick.’ The next juryman put his mark on the 
first paper, and when asked to put it on the 
second paper he refused. The coroner’s officer : 
You must sign both. The juror: Not me! I 
can’t write, I know, but you ain’t going to 
swindle me. If I sign again you'll fetch me 
here again next week and say I signed for it. 
Not me! I can’t write, but I ain’t a fool. 
Eventually the papers were filled in and the 
jury were dismissed; but outside the court a 
eae argument ensued as to why the coroner 
ome mgt such men as the coroner’s officer to 
r them about and then give them nothing 
for losing a day’s work.” 


% 


Wretched women like Jane Cakebread are 
not to be forgotten, indeed. We thought we 
had heard the last of her, but she has left her 
ill-name in the world still in more than one 
way. When taken to the workhouse, after she 
was certified insane and ordered to be removed 
to an asylum, she kicked the doctor in the 
chest with such violence as to fracture two of 
his ribs. It is not difficult to understand, after 
that, why it was impossible to keep her at 
Duxhurst any longer; she was absolutely 
dangerous. 


¥ 

Lady Henry Somerset has taken certain steps 
against the Pall Mall Gazette for insulting 
observations in connection with Cakebread’s 
case. For no obvious reason, the paper has 
distinguished itself by its attacks on Lady Henry 
Somerset, and in placing the matter in her 
solicitor’s hands Lady Henry probably expects 
rather to prevent the further development of 
criticism of such a description than to make 
money. 

* * 

Lady Henry was one of the chief speakers at 
the great meeting in London in favour of arbi- 
tration being resorted to in all disputes between 
this country and America. A memorial to the 
same effect has been circulated for signature 
amongst the general public, and I am asked to 
intimate to all who have sheets for collecting 
signatures to it that the papers should be returned 
to Lady Henry Somerset, at 47 Victoria-street. 


* sie rd 


Die Frauwenbewegung tells us that there is a 
Bill now before the Reichstag for the amend- 
ment and unification of German civil laws, and 
the few German women who dare move in 
these things are bringing all the pressure they 
can to bear in connection with it to remedy the 
present state of slavery. The married women 
fare badly under the new Bill—as at present 
drafted—marriage is to deprive them of per- 
mission to trade, and of separate control over 
their own property. 


te A sh 
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The question of female inspectors of factories 


has been mooted in the Reichstag, and in the 
local assembly of the State of Baden. The 


example of England was cited in support. 


issued by the ‘ American National Council of 
Women” to explain the idea of such an 
organisation. It did not appear to be grasped 
by the management of the meeting held in 
London recently. If it had been, they would 
have perceived that it was impossible for any 
men to properly speak at the meeting! Men 
and women can work best and to most advantage 
together in ordinary associations ; but the very 
root idea of these ‘ Councils” i 

is Witten pene mee adoption. In Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (which is the best of 
alone, expressing, it may even be, the erroneous 
ideas of some, but still expressing and telling 
each other the purely and exclusively womanly 
views and courses of action adopted. 


Council must be to issue invitations to all the 
societies which are either conducted by women 
alone or have a large membership of women, to 
come into conference as to whether they will take 
part in such an “ organisation of organisations” 
as the “ Council.” This invitation would have to 
be proffered to Women’s Societies representing 
all varieties of opinion and all forms of work— 
to the Primrose League as much as to the 
Women’s Liberal Federation ; to the B.W.T.A., 
with its ‘“‘ Do Everything ” policy, no more than 
to the limited moral reform Societies which 
press one and another point as the only thing need- 
ful; to the Society for the Defence of Women’s 
Employment no less than to the Socialist women 
who uphold restrictions on women’s labour. 


that exist do consent to join, the organisation 
cannot be held to have succeeded. In the 
American Council there are now nineteen great 
Societies represented, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of nearly a million women. 


more advanced amongst American women than 


We need not despair of seeing the ‘‘ Council” 
idea carried into effect in England, but it is to 
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COCOA versus TEA. 


In another column is reprinted the paper 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE FLAYOUR 
IN COCOA—NOW AS REFRESHING 
AND AGREEABLE AS FINE TEA. 


Cocoa is generally admitted to be much more wholesome 
and nutritious than tea. Its somewhat sickly and insipid 
taste has, however, hitherto operated against its general 


cocoas and much more) you have a distinct and pleasant 
flavour, quite new, and decidedly refreshing and sgreeable 
whilst wholly free from the objection of being either sickly 
or insipid. People who have tried it tell us so. Asa natural 
cohsequence thousands of people who could not take cocoa 
before can now take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa with enjoyment 
and positive benefit. And, as the knowledge of its merits 
are more generally known, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa must neces- 
sarily become a national beverage, to the c+rtain advance- 
ment of British health and vigour. And all will agree that 
this is a consummation devoutly to be desired. 

Tea owes its refreshing properties to the volatile alkaloid 
Theine, which cannot be successfully isolated in commercial 
quantities. Therefore, you drink with the tea a lot of tannic 
acid and other deleterious properties, which literally tans 
your stomach into soft leather (the tanners use the tannin 
of oak bark for the purpose of tanning, the principle in both 
cases being the same), drying up your gastric juices, and 
hurtfully modifying all the secretions of the body. Do you 
wonder, then, that you are a dyspeptic, or have a capricious 
appetite, or none at all? Is it strange that you become pale 
and anemic because the red globules of your blood are 
starved of their proper nutriment? And when you become 
sallow, splenetic, and pessimistic, with a finger-post pointing 
the road to insanity, because your liver has suffered from 
tea-drinking, can you wonder at it? Tea has deteriorated, 
or perhaps people won't pay the price for good tea. Anyhow, 
the market is flooded with tannin tea. But tea, however 
good, contains no nourishment whatever. It is a stimulant, 


just the same as brandy, whisky, &c., differing only in degree 
and in kind. But 


Dr. TIBBLES’ Vi-COCOA 


is a concentrated form of nourishment and vitality. It 
doesn’t drag you down and injure your health. No! It 
builds you up and cheers your spirits. It tends to make you 
heartier and stronger, fitting you for greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion. There is no magic in it. 
The theine of tea, the caffeine of coffee, and the theo- 
bromine of cocoa are all present in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
plus pre-digestion and nourishing powers. Hence. its great 
value. 


* at 4 


Thus, the only way of organising such a 


Unless a considerable proportion‘of the Societies 


Self-respect and mutual toleration are both 


amidst ourselves; hence they are far more ready 
for a Council of women only, to express all ideas. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY. 


From G. H. HASLAM, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A. 


be feared that our aristocratic social system will 
prevent it from being what the American Council 
actually is—a means for the interchange of 
womanly thought, and the mutual comprehen- 
sion by women of other women’s doings, abso- 
lutely without regard to social standing, or 
religious belief, or any other extraneous notion. 
But the English Council, as it has begun, is not 
even on the right rails, and it must be “‘ harked 
back” and started fresh if it is to come to any- 
thing at all. A perusal of the Ameriqan women’s 
manifesto ought to prove interesting. 


“It gives me great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture of Malt, Hops, Kola, and 
Caracas Cocoa Extract. I consider it the very best pre 
paration of the kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
drink for children and adults, the finest that has ever been 
brought before the public. It fills a much-needed want. 
As a general beverage it excels all previous preparations. 
No house should be without it.” 


From EDWARD J. HICKS, Esq., M.D., 
ac M.C., M.R.C.S. 
An unusual recognition was given last week 

of the: political work of a lady, Mrs. Spence 
Watson, of Newcastle. A “ house dinner” was 
given by the Newcastle Liberal Club in honour 
of Dr. and Mrs. Spence Watson; the inclusion 
of Mrs. Watson’s name on her own account 
was the novelty. 


“TI have tried your preparations of Vi-Cocoa, and find it 
a very pleasant drink, possessing much strengthening 
properties.” 


From SINCLAIR COWPER, Esq., M.D. 


“From the examination I have made of Vi Cocoa, I 
think it an eminently suitable beverage for delicate persons, 
and for those whose occupation entails much hard work, 
physically and mentally.” 


Dr. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA in 6d. 
packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
tins. Of all Grocers, Chemists, 


and Stores. A Dainty Sample 
Tin of Dr. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA, with Pam- 
phlet, will be sent FREE and post paid, on 
application if, when writing, you name ~The 
Woman’s Signal.” Address: Dr. TIBBLE®S’ 
VI-COCOA (Limited), SUFFOLK HOUSE, 
CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The toast of the evening, ‘‘ Our Guests,” was 
committed to Mr. Alexander Stevenson, who 
said, amongst other things :— 


‘‘ He would come now to the more delicate 
part of his toast—he meant the health of Mrs. 
Spence Watson. (Loud applause.) He had 
known Mrs. Watson for a long time, and he had 
a very vivid recollection of the first time he met 
her. It was down the river side at a ball. 
(Laughter, and Mrs. Watson: ‘ It was the only 
one I have ever been to,’ followed by renewed 
laughter.) He was standing—he remembered 
the incident very well—and Robert Watson 
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came up to him with joy on his face and pleasure 
in his eye, and said, ‘Come and let me intro- 
duce you to my fiancée.’ And he was then 
introduced to Miss Richardson. Since that 
time many things had happened, and she who 
was then but a little daughter in Judah was 
now a renowned mother in Israel. (Laughter 
and applause.) Of the work she had done 
time would not allow him to speak. She had 
not been saying ‘ditto’ to her husband all the 
time, but had been doing splendid work on her 
own account. The cause of Woman's Suffrage 
she had taken up with ardour, and she had 
shown that woman was capable of exercisin, 
all the rights of citizenship. (Applause. 
Other things in which she had interested her- 
self and done excellent service had been the 
cause of temperance, High School work, and, 
more especially, as a Guardian of the foie 
He had long been impressed with the good that 
a woman could do as a member of a Board of 
Guardians. The work that Mrs. Watson did 
was a blessing to the whole neighbourhood. 
Spee e had said that Mrs. Watson 

not always worked on the same lines as her 
husband, but he was perfectly sure that her 
husband would be the first man to say that, but 
for her, he would not be in the position that he 
is to-day.” (Applause.) 


x % 


Mrs. Spence Watson, in the course of her 
reply, said that “what struck her most of all 
in that meeting was the fact that the honour 
done, and the kind things said, applied to ladies 
as well as to men, and she aa like on that 
occasion to refer to what was sometimes called 
the women’s question, seeing that she was in 
the very novel position of having to address a 
meeting of that kind. Women had once been 
supposed to shine, if they shone at all, with a 
borrowed light. Mr. Lecky, the historian, said 
that ‘every great change of belief had been 
preceded by a great change in the intellectual 
condition of Europe, that the success of any 
opinion depended much less upon the force of 
its arguments, or upon the ability of its advo- 
cates, than upon the predisposition of society 
to receive it, and that that predisposition 
resulted from the intellectual type of that 
age. Reasoning, which in one age would 
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make no impression whatever, in the next age | 


is received with enthusiastic applause.’ They 
who had lived through half a century could feel 
the force of these wise words more than those 
of a younger generation; they were applicable 
in many ways, and not least with regard to the 
position of women. Men and women remained 
the same, but how different the thought of the 


age with regard to them. The predisposition of | ,. a gaa’ 
society to receive different opinions had wrought | reorganise, if they ae mk mondiale 
Women had now many | . ‘ 


rights, but they were still not allowed to have | 


a marvellous change. 


any part in saying who should represent them 
in Parliament. This was their grievance, and 


she felt sure that men who were sympathetic | 


enough to do honour to ladies in a way she was 
proud and delighted to acknowledge must feel 
the injustice of that state of things, and would 
help to obtain a remedy.” 


to baking powder; 
says, “I like it very much indeed 


° 
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Paisley Flour is excellent, and, being a cookery teacher, 
following, “ Paisley Flour makes pastry and cakes more digestible.” 
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Miss Tod, of Belfast, denies that she ought 
to apologise to Lady Henry Somerset for having 
led the public to attribute to Lady Henry some 
words written by the Editor of the Woman's 
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We take the following from the interesting 
columns of the Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeitung 
(Berlin) :—‘‘ Mdlle. Marie Hansen, of Christiania, 
served her term of apprenticeship at a large 


SicnaL. Miss Tod says that she did not mention | bookbinder’s in her native city. Wishing to 
Lady Henry’s name, and that, in what she said, | improve herself in the art in Germany she 
she intended to attribute “ amazing self-conceit,” | applied for admission at the Technical School in 
not to her ladyship, but to all the officers of the | Berlin, but was refused. Thereupon the Herr 


B.W.T.A. 
mention Lady Henry’s name, but what she did 
was, after quoting the advice given by the 


Woman’s Sianat to branches to loyally follow | workrooms. 


headquarters’ suggestions, to add these words— 
‘‘ Besides disapproving of this amazing self- 
conceit, and refusing to bring ourselves 
into contact with it.” Surely anybody 
unacquainted with the case must have 
inferred that the advice to be loyal to the 
President emanated from headquarters, when 
they saw that advice described as ‘“‘ amazing 
self-conceit”? It is not ‘amazing self- 
conceit” for somebody who is not even an 
officer of the B.W.T.A. to advise fidelity to the 
organisation. No explanation can justify the 
description of ‘self-conceit” being applied to 
advice given by a writer who is not an official 
of a Society to its members as to following 
their chosen officers in matters of which head- 
quarters alone can fully judge. 

x * * 

Organisation, which implies a certain degree 
of ‘ following your leader,” and the loyal accept- 
ance by a minority of the decisions of a 
majority, is essential to the success of any 
cause in Parliament. But it may be carried 
too far ; it is so, for instance, when it is pushed 
to the point of the leaders neglecting to submit 
their decisions to open discussion, or failing to 
allow free voting in conference in order to 
find out the actual opinions and wishes of all 
their members, as represented by their delegates. 
Something like this is stated to have occurred in 
the men’s Liberal Federation,where the delegates, 
who annually met, were simply expected (so it 
is complained) to pass a series of cut and dried 
resolutions, already prepared by the whips ; and 
the leaders thus deprived themselves of the 
opportunity of finding out the true opinion of 
the local associations on the party programme. 
There is, therefore, something like a mutiny at 
this moment in the ranks of the Federation. 
Well, they have time just now to mutiny, and 


> a 


Mr. Woodward Baldwin, who married the 
niece of Miss Frances E. Willard, has just been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State in Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. Many congratula- 
tions have been sent to the popular temperance 
reformer on the promotion thus given to one of 


| her family. 


please send me a 7d. packet.” 


| 


DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS. 


A few opinions on BROWN & POLSON’S new preparation—PAISLEY FLOUR— 
FOR HOME BAKING. 


reports keep coming to hand as to the merits 


I will recommend it.” 


Address: BROWN & POLSON’'S, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


It is true that Miss Tod did not | Hofbuchbindermeister Collin, of the Leipzig- 


strasse, came to the help of the enterprising 
young Norwegian, and offered her a place in his 
He has had no reason to regret 
doing so, for Mdlle. Hansen proved not only an 
apt pupil, but she has for some months worked 
as assistant with the men of the establishment, 
and with equal diligence and skill. Mdlle. 
Hansen bears testimony to the excellent recep- 
tion she has met with from her male colleagues.” 
Our contemporary expresses a hope that German 
girls will take up bookbinding in place of some 
of the overcrowded occupations to which they 
resort. 


SS  ————— ————————LL$EL<—eLeSL<eS<EL<—L—L—L———a— 


TWO GRAND PRIZE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


It is now nearly Liki years since Two Grand Prize En- 
gravings were presented to our readers by an arrangement 
with the National Art Society, such engravings never having 
been previously issued under the price of One Guinea each, 
and having been paid for the copyright. 


One Engraving, “'THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM,” by P. R. 
Morris, A.R.A., represents the summit of Calvary after the 
Crucifixion. The Shepherd, whilst tending his flock, is 
gazing at the Cross on which our Saviour suffered, and is 
reading the superscription of Pilate. The Cross is now a 
resting-place for doves. In the lly a5 are sheep and 
lambs, and the Serpent of sin lies in the with his 
bruised head. In the background is a herd of goats and the 
walls of Jerusalem, which reflect the rays of the rising sun. 


The companion Lig ae is entitled “ Tue Goop SHEP- 

HERD,” i W. C. T. Dobson, the celebrated Royal Acade- 

mician. It represents Christ clad in the simple garb of a shep- 

herd leading back to the d'stant fold those sheep that have 

strayed, illustrating the well-known passage : “TI am the 

ell aaa and know My sheep, and am known of 
ne. 

Arrangements have been made with the National Art 
Society that our readers may have another oppeteniy of 
securing these beautiful Engravings (on wider margin than 
before), and if they at once cut out the vouchers found 
below and forward them with Postal Order for 1s. 34. for 
each Engraving (or 18 Stamps), to cover parcel postage, 
oe and other charges, they will receive them within a 
few days. The size of each Engraving is 34 inches by 23 
inches. It is necessary that immediate application be made, 
as the reprinting of these Engravings is limited, and it isu 
case of first come first served. In the event of all the 
ponies being disposed of your Postal Order will be refunded 
in full. 


All letters must be sent to the NaTionaL ArT SociETY, 10, 
Lancaster-place, London, W.C., and not to the Office of the 
“Woman's SIGNAL.” 


| “Woman's SIGNAL" VOUCHER FOR 
| THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 
Not available after 14 Days from Date. 


I 
“Woman's 81GNAL" VOUCHER FOR 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Not available after 14 Days from Date. 


“Comider it far superior 
One at Chelmeford 


From Hastings comes the 
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WHAT TO WEAR. Our Open Columns. 


Wuen I went in to see Mr. Gregg’s novelties | The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
yesterday, he told me he had got some fresh | the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
things in old ladies’ veils, and proceeded to show! Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
me the novelties he had introduced for their : 
: written upon. 

special benefit. 7 

The chief attraction about these veils is their , ee 
transparency, fitting them for delicate eyes, as | SHOULD WOMEN WORK FOR ANY PAR- 
they are made of such extremely fine net that | LIAMENTARY CANDIDATE W HO IS 
they do not interfere with the sight. They are AGAINST WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE? 
figured with very small spots at some distance | [Letter from Mrs. McLaren.| 
apart, and some are finished off with a narrow | Dear Mapam,—May I ask you, in consideration 
border. I am inclined to think these veils will | of the many letters I have received, asking how, 
be as popular with the near-sighted as with the | with my strong sense of duty against helping 
aged, for a thick spotty veil is sadly confusing | candidates for Parliamentary honours who are 
to the vision, and yet there are occasions when | not in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, I could in- 
a veil is simply a necessity. It is not always | consistently be so warmly in favour of Mr. 
ex to procure these extremely fine veilings, | Morley being returned for the Montrose Burghs, 
an 


I daresay some of my readers may be glad | seeing that he had not the courage of his better 
that I have drawn their attention to them. ° instincts to advocate our enfranchisement, to 


Veils for smart wear are also to be found at | allow me to say it sometimes requires more 


Mr. Gregg’s in every variety of style, the leading | courage to dare to appear inconsistent than, from 
novelty | in white tulle figured with a tiny | a feeling of self-love, to maintain a dogged con- 
black printed square. This is an improvement | sistency. 


on last year’s spotted veils, for the black spots| J] have been gratified to find how plainly 
were only gummed on, and were apt to desert | women are beginning to see that it is in 
their owners on the least provocation. These | accordance with common sense and with ordi- 
new veils have been made s ecially for Mr. nary self-respect that, if they wish for the Suf- 
Gregg, and can only be procured at his establish- frage for themselves, they ought not to work to 
ment at 92, New Bond-street. help men into the House of Commons who 


Excellent hosiery is to be had at Mr. Gregg’s, | would vote against our Suffrage when they got 
and the prices are extremely moderate. Mr. | there. 


Gregg deserves the support of English ladies, as | But the copy books of our childhood told us 
he .patronises home industries to a very large |-that ‘‘ there was no rule without an exception.” 
extent, and there is no doubt that the English |] think there never was a stronger reason for 
hosiery is far in advance of anything made in | making an exception to a rule than the need 


Germany. Mr. Gregg showed me the differ- | there was to restore John Morley to his place in 
ence between a pair of German stockings, which | the House of Commons. 


were perfectly straight all the way up, and some We were under national, nay, world-wide, 
beautifully-shaped hosiery made in Ireland. | conditions in the Old World, as well as the 
Open work patterns will be very much worn | New, which required the strongest convictions 
this summer, and I saw some very nice stockings | jn accordance with Christian ideals, along with 
of this description at Mr. Gregg’s in black or | the capacity to use the highest eloquence with 
tan at 1s. 114d. Some beautiful Balbriggan language the most conciliating, to meet these 
stockings can be had for the same price, figured | conditions. These qualities Mr. Morley pre- 
with double clocks in black, white, red, pink, | eminently possessed. 

mauve or green. The pink clocks are specially It does not require a great capacity for states- 
pretty, and all the colours are fast. Cashmere | manship to recognise that occasions may an 
stockings are always popular with delicate folk, | do arise when one great question must sub- 
and some very nice ones may be had for 1s. 64d. | ordinate other questions for the moment. I 
Bicyclists will be interested to hear of the | knew our Suffrage question was already in 
Reform stockings, which are long enough to | other hands, where Liberalism is not the acknow- 


button on to the corset. They are also very | ledged creed, and I hope we may find, as we do 
convenient for ladies who walk much, and sub- | often find, fortunately, that a good practice is 


stitute knickers for the ordinary petticoat. better than a good creed badly acted upon, 
Dress for the official ‘‘ At Homes” of the | indeed often ignored. 

Mayoress of a City should receive some atten- There was a great preponderance of strength 

tion. It is not properly respectful to be shabby | on the Conservative side of the House of 

or careless in attire. On the other hand, some | Commons; there needed a leader of thought on 


of the citizens’ daughters try to brighten up | the Liberal side, whom both sides of the House 
their attire with tawdry finery with a very | could respect. 


depressing effect. A handsome visiting dress is I am asked how I can forgive Mr. Morley’s 
the proper thing to wear, and not a description | utterances against us during his candidature, 
of demi-toilette, as some people seem toimagine. | whilst he could ask for the active support of 
The present Lady Mayoress of London dresses | women during the contest. Alas! this is too 
very well, and her toilette at her last afternoon | much after the manner of men. . 
reception was in electric blue, with large velvet Whilst I deeply regret this blemish on Mr. 
sleeves in the saine colour, barred across by a | Morley’s moral and intellectual record, just 
line of guipure. A bouquet of pink tulips and | now both my head and my heart are lifted up 
pink hyacinths made a delightful harmony . beyond the thought of forgiving or not forgiving, 
even on the question so dear to me, in my 
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anxiety that our country should maintain a 
Christian ete in this time of trial, and come 
well out of the perils which have so unexpectedly 
surrounded her. 

Many even of our strongest Unionists have 
regretted that Mr. Morley should have been 
poet. Yet whilst one could not but regret 
that so ee a man as his opponent, and one of 
so much spirit, should have been brought 
forward to ineet with almost certain defeat, a 
contest is a good thing and educational, and I 
am glad to think the strong teaching given so 
lately in the Montrose Burghs may be heard on 
the higher platform of the House of Commons. 

I hope my kind correspondents will forgive 
me if I do not claim to be wiser than the pro- 
verbial philosophy handed down to us through 
the ages.—I am, yours truly, 

Priscitta Bright McLaren. 

Newington House, Edinburgh. 

March 9th. 
NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN WORKERS. 

Dear Mapau,— Your immense circulation 
among women interested in educational, philan- 
thropic and religious work makes me ask space 
to refer to a paragraph in your issue of February 
27th. I refer to the report of the chairman’s 
speech at the inauguration of the National 
Council of Women. Mr. Walter McLaren is 
reported to have said that the “ National Union 
of Women Workers is an organisation for 
consultation only,’’ exclusive of co-operation 
and joint work. This is not an adequate account 
of the work of the National Union of Women 
Workers. Although the passing of vague 
resolutions is deprecated at the annual con- 
ferences, the general committee has the power, 
and has used it, of passing resolutions and of 

romoting work. Several important movements 
ave resulted from its meetings; notably, the 
establishment of protective homes for feeble- 
minded girls, from a paper read by Lady 
Frederick Cavendish at Birmingham in 1889; 
and the organised attempt to obtain the 
further extension of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, resulting from Mrs. Fawcett’s 
er at Bristol. Besides this, and the 
p given by the secretary and members of the 
executive committee in visiting any neighbour- 
hood where help is asked, and starting, reviving, 
and re-organising work in isolated places, there 
is the immense work already accomplished by 
the local unions, which are an integral part of 
the National Union, in drawing together the 
women workers of their own neighbourhoods, 
as in Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Bristol, &c., and not only making them better 
known to one another, but affording them 
opportunities of combined action on such 
subjects as Registration of Nurses and Mid- 
wives; and protest against interference with 
Adult Women’s Hours of Labour, as the Bir- 
mingham Union did; or as Seats for Shop 
Girls, taken up by the Manchester Union last 
year. Also the Union has formed sub-com- 
mittees of its members and experts in various 
departments of women’s work, such as ‘‘ Rescue 
and Preventive Work,” ‘Prison and Poliee 
Court Visiting,” “‘ New Openings for the Em. 
ployment of Women,” * Girls’ Clubs,” and 
‘‘ Foreign Missions.’ These sub-committees are 
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collecting and arranging information. and are 
prepared to assist, either by speaking, help in 
organising, or supplying data. 

The publication of the Conference Reports, 
most valuable collections of papers by workers, 
and not mere theorists, which are in constant 
use as handbooks for reference and practical 
suggestions, by an immense number of women 
who are devoting their lives to work for their 
sisters, has, too, been a piece of practical and 
most valuable work. 

All this, beside the tours (such as the one in 
Scotland on which she now is) for stimulating, 
encouraging, and starting work, undertaken 
officially by the sec. as part of the work of the 
Union, is surely abundant proof that the 
National Union of Women Workers is much 
more than an “organisation for consultation 
only,” and that it would be disasfrous to the 
work it undertakes, and the many lonely and 
isolated workers whose need for sympathy and 
advice it is exactly fitted to supply, were it 
not known for what it is—a Union of Women 
who work for co-operation, mutual assistance, 
conference, and prayer (see Rule 8 of Union). 
And in their meeting three times a year for 
united prayer lies perhaps the greatest of the 
National Union’s claims to the title of ‘“‘ Women 
Workers.”” For while the old Latin proverb 
tells us that to “labour is to pray,” surely we 
who have dared in God’s name to put our hands 
to the difficult and delicate work of trying to 
right some of the most grievous wrongs of 
womanhood, of solving some of the darkest and 
most intricate problems of modern life, know 
well that “to pray is to work.”—Faithfully 
yours, HELEN E. PHILLP, 

Member Ex. Com. N.U. W.W. 
40 Kingscott-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

Mapam,—Will you kindly allow me to point 
out that your correspondent, C. T., fails to 
grasp the real tenor of S. Paul’s teaching on 
marriage and the ‘“‘woman question”? As a 
‘‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews’ (male descendants 
of Abraham only, whose women were excluded 
from the men’s place of worship), he naturally 
resented the intrusion of women into the 
Christian Church. ‘Silence’ and “ all subjec- 
tion” were rigidly enforced, and, on pain of 
being “shaven,” they were required to veil 
themselves, as an admission that while he “is in 
the image and glory of God,” she is but “ the 
glory of the man.” This quite explains 5. 
Paul’s reference to the husband as the “ saviour 
of the body,” a definition consistent with Jewish 
belief at the present day, as witness the recent 
marriage of a Jew to his dead ‘“ betrothed,” in 
order to save her the disgrace of entering the 
after-world as a single woman. Premising 
that all comparisons between God _ and 
man must be spiritual (‘God is a Spirit, 
without body, parts, or passions”), S. Paul 
teaches that the relative spiritual inferiority 
of woman to man is as that of man 
to God. The Church Times thus summarises 
this position: “‘The woman has the spirit 
in the Divine image, yet not directly from 
God, but mediately through man,” he is 
the “direct representative of God,” and 
through man only is she “related to God.” 
The parallel drawn in the Marriage Service 
between Christ and the bridegrooin is there- 
fore clearly meant to illustrate the position of 
the husband as mediator between God and 
woman, who derives “ mediately through” her 
husband the “spirit in the Divine image.” 
That the modern Church accepts and inculcates 
S. Paul’s dogma on this point in a first century 
sense is clear; how otherwise are we to explain 
the confirmation of small boys before elderly 
women (‘‘ by the Bishop’s orders”’) and the divi- 
sion of the sexes in some Churches as an unosten- 
tatious method of facilitating the precedence 
of men at Holy Communion ? Neither is it 
‘according to the rubric,” nor can ancient 
custom be pleaded in defence. 


mother was confirmed (before the com. | 
mencement of the Sacerdotal era) kneeling | 
between her brother and a_ half-sister. The | 


natural order, men and women, girls and boys, 
has been superseded by ** men, boys,” ** women, 
girls,” in confirmation, and ‘boys first” im 
baptism. In the majority of churches women 


for the writer's | 


i vet the word in the original is the same. 
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are still (somewhat illogically) allowed to take 
the sacrament with men, albeit this is *‘ against 
ecclesiastical order.” Another modern instance 
that ecclesiastical authority does not * under- 
stand *' S. Paul * in a nineteenth century sense,” 
Canon Sandeson, of Chichester, preaching on 
the * Fall,” and admitting the constituents of 
man, body, soul (animal life) and spirit (divine). 
thus apportions them—** Adam was the spirit 
of Eve: Eve was the soul of Adam.” 

The Marriage Service is intended to enforce 
and teach the dogma that man is the direct 
representative of God to woman, who is thus 
placed in the * lower creation’ of which he is 
called the ‘lord.’ The practical evils of such 
teaching can hardly be overstated, and no sane 
person will deny that, if it had been a matter 
as between man and man, it would now be as 
obsolete as slavery and witch-burning, both— 
not so very long ago—sanctioned by the Church 
as Divine institutions! It is probable that 
the Marriage Service does less direct harm than 
indirect. The ordinary layman, in nine cases 
out of ten, makes no effort to understand its 
mystic transcendentalism ; he is flattered by 
the idea that, in some occult way, his wife will 
be elevated by a union with himself, and he is 
thoroughly satisfied with the apportionment of 
tangible “rights”? and ‘“ duties.” But it does 
indirect harm by teaching the subordination of 
the one sex. 

I must take exception to C. T.’s assumption 
that the husband’s supremacy must be taken as 
a matter of course. Equality is an essential of 
matried happiness, and, erperto credc, there is 
no more difficulty in a harmonious system. of 
‘give and take’ between married partners, 
whose mutual interests are stronger than any 
which can divide them, than exists between 
partners generally. Our charter of equal 
dominion is given in the earliest account of 
the Creation in Genesis, ‘‘In the image of God 
created He him, male and female created He 
them’ (in the image of God is here clearly 
understood), and “gave them dominion,” and 
‘“‘called their name Adam.” This is our birth- 
right, and S. Paul had no power to cancel it. 

Apart from the obscurity of the ancient 
MSS. from which our “ authorised” and ‘ re- 
vised’ versions of the Scriptures are derived, 
we must take into account that a version (us 
its name imports) is far more elastic than a 
translation, and that, in many instances, from 
a desire, no doubt, to bring its lessons into 
harmony with contemporary thought, passages 
and words have been altered from their original 
meaning. Thus, to take one illustration from 
the Old Testament and one from the New, 
“the wife” is sometimes substituted for “a 
woman,” as in the case of Deborah, called 
‘“‘the wife of Lapidoth,” although the original 
might as correctly be rendered ‘‘a woman 
of Lapidoth.” “Servant” is substituted for 
‘slave’? in almost, if not quite, all cases 


in the New Testament. In the present day 
clergymen often avail themselves of this 


susceptibility to variation. Quite recently 
the Bishop of Stepney, preaching at 5. Paul's, 
thus described a passage, ‘‘S. Matt. xix., 9, 
whose genuineness is so very doubtful.” Under 
the circumstances, therefore, women may 
surely examine and “search the Scriptures.” 
It is not reasonable to expect them to believe 
that all the passages telling against them are 
the only parts of the Bible which have come 
down to us in their integrity, that such 
passages alone have passed intact through the 
hands of generations of Jewish rabbis and 
Gentile revisers, interested in maintaining the 
status quo where women are concerned. No 
religiows body trusts this matter to any other 
religious body, but all must be represented on 
the revising committee. Women are entirely 
unrepresented. There is no revision in their 
interests. As one illustration, it may be men- 
tioned that the word which is translated 
“Deacon of the Church” when men = ure 
intended, is coolly turned into a mere ‘ Servant 
of the Church,” when Phiube is the subject ; 


The importance of the subject. to women 
must be my apology for troubling you with so 
long a letter.—Yours faithfully. 

Mary AtLb. 


15 Queen-street, F.C. 
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THE STRANGE CASE AT 
HAYWARD’S HEATH. 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW. 

Tus case, reported in the Susser Advertiser by 
a member of the stat! of that journal, had for 
its scene Bolton Farm, near Hayward's Heath, 
and for its heroine Miss Cordelia Longridge, 
whose portrait we reproduce. 


Her story will be best told in her own vivid 
and intelligent language. Five years ago she 
was enjoying robust health. This gradually 
broke down, and one day she fell on the floor 
insensible, in which condition she remained 
some little time. Without delay she was con- 
veyed to her home, and, in addition to medical 
advice, had the advantage of constant attention 
from a devoted mother. She was for a time 
contined to her bed, progress was slow, she 
became indescribably weuk, and for many a 
long month remained at home a burden to 
herself and those around her. Further advice 
was sought, and it was ‘by common consent 
agreed upon that she was suffering from a 
severe form of anemia. No improvement 
being made, a third doctor was consulted, and 
eventually the aid of the Sussex County 
Hospital at Brighton was sought, but without 
avail. Then Convalescents’ Homes at Mast- 
bourne and Brighton were tried, in the hope 
that the change of air would do good, but the 
patient did not improve. 

“ And what was your general condition during 
that time ?" queried the reporter. 

The answer came that it was one of extreme 
weakness. For nearly three months she could 
searcely stand. She also suffered terribly from 
indigestion; solid food had to be altogether 
eschewed, and at times was not only distasteful, 
but positively repulsive, such were the inrouds 
made upon this girl’s system by the malady 
from which she was suffering. 

“But you are said to have completely and 
rapidly recovered your health ?” 

“Yes, but not until [had found the remedy— 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. Scime- 
one I knew had suffered from = amemia, and she 
took some of these wonderful Pills and was 
cured.” 

“How long have you been taking these 
Pills?” : 

* About two months now. I felt relief from 
the first box. and am now well enough to do 
anything at any time.” 

The mother confirmed this. Her daughter 
had been extremely weak. She had been a 
great sufferer for five years. She had lost flesh, 
her colour had gone, and they almost began to 
despair of her recovering her health. A few 
days after she had taken Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, there was a great alteration in her, and 
after she had taken them a few weeks so altered 
in appearance had she become that several of 
her friends in the street actually failed to recog- 
nise her on account of the improvement in her 
looks. Her appetite began to come again und 
her health to mend, and, said the old dame, 
with wu look of thankfulness in her eyes, ‘1 
have not seen her looking so well as she does 
to-day for this past five years.” She regarded 
Dr. Willits’ Pink Pills for Pale People as 
being a great blessing, something quite unlike 
any other medicine, and added that she recom. 
Fanended them to everyone. 

I Snel is this remarkable history, officially 
| verified in every detail. Pt confirms what is said 
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in all the chief newspapers of this country of the 
astonishing cures wrought by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, which have had an 
unrivalled success as a tonic and strengthening 
medicine for men as wellas women. They cure 
lag and the many disorders which 
ollow influenza or arise from an impoverished 
state of the blood, such as anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains in 
the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and _ sciatica. 
These pills are genuine only with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 18s. 9d. They 
invigorate the system after overwork, worry 
and indiscretions of living. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Miss Pearce (Maidenhead).—No cover for binding the 
Woman's S1GNaL yearly has yet been issued, but I hope 
to produce one fcr my readers by the end of the year; 
also an index and title-page. The volume will form an 
important record of the work and progress of women 
and the most important events of the year; so I hope 
many readers will take care of their numbers, as you 
suggest, for binding. The motto you mention (that of 
the volume of Reports of the Chicago Women’s Con- 
gress), “ Not for ourselves, but for humanity,” is one of 
which we might with perfect fairness avail ourselves. 


F. B. A. You have indeed “got hold of the wrong end of 
the stick.” I wonder how you can, even though you 
“wrote ina terrible hurry,” have ventured to assume 
that Miss Weston and the other ladies who have joined 
the Board of the Portsmouth Hospital, were going to 
assist in any way in carrying out C.D. Acts. Nothing 
of the sort. Your letter is simply a muddle, and made 
objectionable by the violence with which it is written. 
High-minded and pure-lived women are doing a truly 
noble work in visiting the wards where their unhappy 
sisters are under medical treatment, and every essential 
feature of the Acts is entirely absent from the case 
Another time don’t write ‘in a terrible hurry,” but 
leave it till you can spare leisure to think it over more 
carefully. 


Mis3 Exiza WicHam (of Edinburgh) writes on the same 
subject :—“I am glad tosee noticed in the Sienax of the 
5th the election of four lady managers of the Portsmouth 
Royal; Hospital. This is of much importance, and in 
Portsmouth exceptiona'ly there is no doubt a wide 
sphere for women’sinfluence and for WoMEN’s VIGILANCE. 
We trust the new managers will be on the watch in 

to the care of their clients, the poor women of 
the Hospital. 


A. M. B.—This friend and several other members of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association enquire 
whether the circular which the Hastings branch is 
issuing is to be considered as in harmony with this paper 
or not. The answer is, decidedly not. On the contrary, 
all branches and all members who value the SicNaL, and 
desire it to continue to give them their special news, 
together with the general news of women’s work, and 
information on all subjects of interest to our sex, will do 
good service by writing to that effect to the Hastings 
Branch, and also by communicating with Headquarters 
to the same effect. 
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COUNSELS FOR LIFE. 


In the pocket-book of the Hon. Stephen Allen, 
who was drowned on board the ‘‘H. Clay,’’ was 
found a printed slip, seeney cut from a news- 
paper, of which the following 1s a copy :— 

Make few promises. 

Always speak the truth. 

Never speak evil of anyone. 

Keep good company, or none. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Never ig any game of chance. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

Never borrow if you possibly can help it. 

Keep yourself innocent, if you would be happy. 
_ Make no haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 
; When you speak to a person, look him in the 
ace. 

ve not marry until you are able to support a 
wife. 
_ Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your 
income. é 

Save when you are young, to spend when you 
are old. 

Never run into debt unless you can see a way 
out again. 

Avoid temptation, through fear you may not 
withstand it. _ 

Good company and good conversation are the 
sinews of virtue. 

Small and steady gains have competency with 
a tranquil mind. 

Your character cannot be essentially injured 
except by your own acts. 

If anyone speaks evil of you, let your life be 
so that none will believe him, 

When you retire to bed, think over what you 
have been doing during the day. 

Never be idle; if your hands can’t be employed 
usefully, attend to the cultivation of your mind, 
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Mr. Tennyson SmITH’s ENGAGEMENTS.— We 
are requested to call attention to the list of Mr. 
Tennyson Smith’s engagements, which will be 
found in our advertising columns, in order to 
avoid unnecessary correspondence, as the lec- 
turer has been compelled to decline a large 
number of applications for his services for 
missions during March and April, and all dates 
from September to Christmas will soon be filled. 
Mr. Tennyson Smith intends to accept only a 
limited number of engagements in each district, 
as he is desirous, if possible, to cover all parts 
of the country during next season. He will 
this season have visited London and suburbs, 
Surrey, Essex, Kent, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
oe Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and South 
Wales. 


N.B.W.T.A. secretaries are respectfully 
reminded that the next issue will contain the 
special supplement for their official news, and 
are reel to send their orders early. 
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7 
NOTICE TO TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


In order to avoid unnecessary correspondence Secretaries 


are requested to note that 


MR. TENNYSON SMITH 
has Mission engagements as follows: 

Putney (London)—Ten Days’ Mission, March 7th to 16th. 
Maidstone (Kent)—Ten Days’ Mission, March 2lst to 80th. 
Easter Vacation, April Ist to 6th. 
Pontypridd (South Wales), April 8th to 16th ; Dowlais (South 
Wales), April 18th to 23rd; St Helen’s (Lancashire), April 
25th to May 4th; Preston (Lancashire), May 9th to 18th. 

Dates are rapidly be ng filled for the Autumn, and those 
who have been disappoint-a in being unable to secure a 
visit from the lectwer this season are reminded that 
early application is neces-ary to secure dates from Sep- 
tember to Christmas. The Lecturer may be addressed at 
WOOD LAWN, HAMPTON ROAD, BIRCHFIELDS§, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. Tennyson Smith purposes accepting only one or 
two engagements in each district, so as if possible to cover 
all parts of the country next season. 
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S. FITTON and SON, 


BEWARE | 208? cera ag Gor thelr own prof 


inst accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of 
such unprecedented success, is being copied in many 


Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


BEWARE ! 


“THE NIMBLE 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


—~ 


od.” « 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE TO Od. PER LB.IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCK, BUT 
QUALITT Goonrp as EBVAR. 
NEARLY 100,000 BE3 ALREADY SJLD £0 THOROUGALY SATISFIED PURCHASERS, 


NEWHAM’S iwnco.nsnire FEATHER BEDS. 


extensi-e f 
uali 


tle Parish Church of East 
to be married as soon as I know of their banns. 


To Messrs Newham & Co., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
P.8.—You have my permission to use this as you think 


D W.NEWHAM & CGCo., 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price List, 
260 Testimonials, 
Etc., 

POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION 


Reputed Pints, 14/= to /= per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to 36/— per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co, | 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 
Wine Dept. of the 8. W.T. A. 


W OMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 

__ CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &. 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


quali y, sweetn. -s. an! purity of every bed guaranceed. 

GIVE 8ATISFA TIO s. and many thousands of purchasers flatter- 

ing testimonials and uther ur ae for rg i‘ ae een al 

2 per cent. less han ou. :cveutly advertised 

No. 1.—SINGLE BED. 
6 ft. Sin. by 3 ft. 6 in, 


No. 2—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4ft. (ae eet 50 Iba... 37/6 
No. 3.—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6ft. Gin. by 4ft. Gin, weighing Sib... 40/8 
No. §.—EXTRA SIZED BE: 
PILLOWE, 6 ft. Gin. by 
Any sized Bed. only 94. per Ib.. 
Ki FEATHERS only, 9d. 
must be accompanied 
may be 0 day 
4 Lists. &c., which will be sent Post . ree, and need 
Great Reduction on three or more beds. Please mention this Paper. 
Read the following Te: 
, 0 2, Admirals Hard, East Ston: 
Dear Sira—I and my wie return you our thanks for 


THESE BEDS are warranted doubl Ged, duste. and ected 
at B ston. Lines. Mog - ear tick, ‘The 


im strung linen vordered 
These beds ALWAYS 


ia following prices, which are 


BOLSTE 
weighingwitm, "-O™ 30/- 


BOLSTER, and TWO / 
ft., weighing 65 lbs. ... 48'9 
paid to any tation in the United 
per lb. The supplied. All Orders 
by Cheque or P.O.0. (which as seourity to purchasers, 
Send for samples t peter! and ‘Ticks, Price 
ret: 


8). 
urned, 


timonial— 
house, Devon, May 18th, 1695. 
our .prompt attention to our order of 
th th: ey of the tick and feathers, and busta. te 
am verger 0! Chi 
own, I will recommend your goods to all w: Sis gear 


Sirs, I remaia, yours faithfully, F. BLOWEY. 


proper. 
BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


| 
{ 


TEMPERANCE LEGION 
REQUISITES: 
PLEDGE CARDS, 74. per doz. post free. 

MARCHING SONGS, 64. post free. 
ASSORTED LEAFLETS, 7. per doz., or 
2s. 6d. per 100 post free. 
Literature Seeretary: 


B.W.T.A.,. 47 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SSSSSSSSSBezy 
Dorit (ough-use 


They at once check the Co: 
and remove the patie 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


ealings Jozenges 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMBNTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
ani Similar Matter. 
15 words for ls, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
r inserti 


‘ou ons for the price of Three. 
pels lacriete soy must be prepaid and oct to ay Office, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, MarLes-THomas. 


| A LADY wishes to recommend a comfortable 
| educational home where her own a ig D prenacs 
| and where two other little girls could be rece Mate at wyn 
| Bay.—Refer to Mrs. Rawlins, Dyserth Road, Rhyl. 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY.— Young 


lady pianist (London) desires Pu (advanced or 
X., Woman's 


elemen' ), One Guinea quarterly.—A 
ce. 80, Maiden-lane, London, W.C. 


| SIGNAL 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
| SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


| FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


Under the care of 


| MIS8 RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars, 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 


52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


[/KLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
| M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED. 
LADY, middle aged, experienced, desires Situation 


as Housekeeper, business, private, or institution. 
Abstainer.— Miss Smythe, Gainsborough House, Ipswich. 


‘| ,, Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
‘| Chevrette, 2/11, 38/11 


Price Lists free on 


application, 


| 

1 6 ,KAL” KNICKERS.—Acknowledged the most 
| approved shape Knickerbockers for Ladies, super- 
seding petticoats and giving universal satisfaction. Once 

| tried—always worn. ice list post free.—* Kal” Depot, 
49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


Publications by Lady Henry Somerset. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. Second Edition. 


A pamphlet dealing with most of the arguments usually urged 
against the enfranchisement of woman. Price 2d., or 12s. 100. 


MINISTERING. 


The Christian World says: ‘‘In ‘ Ministering,' Lady Henry draws a forcible contrast 
between the preaching and practice of the Christian Church and Christian professors. 
She says, ‘I have listened to a thousand sermons; but where is the actual throbbinglite | 
of the people, as it beats around us, set forth in pulpit or press?’” | 


WHO DID SIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS P 


A Story, setting forth with eloquent emphasis the need for home 
influence in Temperance principles. Price 1d., or 63. 100. 


In attractive cover, upon which is the | 
imprint of the Seal of the National B.W.T.A. Price 1d., or 6s 100. 


price 7d. 


OUR VILLAGE LIFE. An illustrated book for children 
written and designed by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 2s. 


| A WIDER OUTLOOK. Price 1d. 
WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? In the form of 


a tract, suitable for circulation in “ Y’’ Associations, Schools, eto. 
It has already had an extensive ssle, and is issued in cheap form to 
suit purchasers who buy for free distribution. 


Packet of one dozen, 


TEMPERANCE POLITICS. This Leaflet is an answer to 


or 34. each. 


the question: Is the B.W.T.A. a Political Association? Every 
member should read it and send it on toa friend. Prive 2s. 6d. 100. 


To be obtained from the Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
or of the Paternoster Row Agent, Mr. H. R. Allenson, 30 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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FOR MEALS, AND BETWEEN MEALS, there is no more re- 
freshing and invigorating beverage than Cadbury’s Cocoa. It is in- 
finitely superior to tea or coffee for its nourishing and strength-im- 
perting qualities, and unlike so many of the g0-called * pure ” foreign 
cocoas, it is genuine and anadulterated with alkali. For break- 
fast, luncheon, tea, or supper (whenever wholesome-refreshment is 
nece ssary) Cadbury's Cocoamay. besafelv and beneficially resorted to. 


r 5. ealth. 


PURE GONCENTRATED fier 


cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. wie 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


Send for Sample Box, with full particulars and Testimonials, 
POST FREE, 7}d- 


tralises the Tannin in Tea. ‘‘ HawrHorNne Hovse, BAILDEN, NEAR SHIPLEY, Yorks. 
Neu s “Tuesday, April 16th, 1895. 


«© GENTLEMEN,—Please find enclosed 1/- for box of Tea-Toning Tablets. I find them 
Had it not been for my timely acquaintance with 


: remarkably effective in their action. 
. T them, I should have been compelled to forego the ‘ fragrant beverage.’ 
A N © C fos “ TanocEaA TABLET Co., “ Yours faithfully, O. FIRTH. 
“ BLETCHLEY STATION.” 
“ WinsLEY MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. 
“ April 16th, 1895, 


Prevents and Cures Indigestion. “We have tried the sample of Tanocea you kindly sent us, and, being @ somewhat 
dyspeptic household, are exceedingly thankful to have met with your simple and valuable 
antidote to the ‘poison’ in the teapot. Your invention will surely be a boon to the larger 

number of your fellow-creatures. Please send me a 2/6 box of the Tablets. 


“BE. H. HILL.” 
To be had at Whiteley's, Shoolbred's, Spier: and Pond's, A. & N,. Stores, éc. 
In Boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. ; oh 14d.. 18. 2d.. and %s. 9d. post free of the Sole 


anufacturers, 


Lessens the Doctor's Bills. THE TANOCEA TABLET CO.. Bletchley Staticn. 
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